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WUT BRALCTGT RA. 
THE SEA. 


The Sea !—I love the ever-sounding Sea ; 
For its dark waters mind me of old days 
And happy seasons—such as ne'er shall be 
On earth again; since early youth displays 
Its joys like dew-drops, beautiful to see— 
But every breeze dissolves their sun-gilt blaze ; 
And thus for me, life’s glittering sweets were spread— 
Anc thus, alas! their brilliancy is fled. 





I love the Sea !—for it hath many things— 
Fragments of wrecks, and many a broken shell : 
Fair emblem of fond hearts that Passion flings 
On Sorrow's rocks—fond hearts, that loved too well. 
And it hath ships, that spread their sails like wings, 
And pass away, like Hope's departing spell, 
O’er the wide ocean of Despair, to brave 
Its storms of anguish, and its howling wave. 


I love the Sea !—and oft at twilight time, 
I've wandered out along its lonely strand ; 

When youth's best days were in their blissful prime, 
Heart linked and happily, and hand-in-hand : 

‘But that way madness lies ;” the thoughts sublime— 
The smiles so solacing, the words so bland, 

Are passed for ever; and I need not dream 

Of joys far vanished down life’s troubled stream. 


Tis sweet to wander on the sea-girt shore, 
When Morn comes forth, arrayed in shining veet-— 
Wide o'er the wilderness of waves to pour 
Her early splendour, ’till from East to West 
Light reigns triumphant ; and the billow’s roar 
Rouses the sea-bird from her rocky nest, 
And calls the wakeful mariner to roam 
Far from his dwelling, by the deep sea’s foam. 


But sweeter still to watch the lovely hue 
Of parting day come down upon the waves ; 
When weary ships their portward track pursue, 
And Ocean slumbers in his coral caves— 
Till Night’s fair Empress round her realms of blue, 
In seas of silver every planet laves : 
Then dreams of Youth, and Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
Beam forth serenely as the orbs above. 


At Summer evening, when the winds had sung 
Their soothing lullaby to thy loud cry ; 

And rosy sun-set o'er the isles had flung 
Her crimson clouds’ etherial canopy. 

The wave-worn sands, and shelving rocks among, 
I’ve wandered—watching the resplendent sky ; 

O’erwhelmed by feelings [ could not detine— 

A young idolater at Nature’s shrine! 


For by the Sea my willing heart was taught 
The mystic lesson of intense delight ; 

First love—when Hope came smiling and unsought, 
Bearing the volume, beautiful and bright, 

With voiceless spells, and voiceless mysteries fraught, 
And spread it full before my raptured sight— 

The book of beauty, whose sweet science lies 

In the blue depth of love-illumined eyes. 


Therein I read 





No matter...it is o'er, 

Stern fate hath shut the tome I lov’d so well ; 
No longer live I by the blue-sea shore ; 

Yet still within my aching heart doth dwell, 
A latent feeling, like the mimic roar 

That echoes ever in the wreathed sea-shelh— 
As though it mourned its native element, 
When lonely from its owa loved ocean rent.— 


Ee 
CHESTERFIELD IN LONDON. 
DRESS. 


Decency in dress is one of the moral obligations of civilized societies. The 
axiom is simple and sufficing ; and yet, in the application of these wise saws 
unto modern instances, there exist so many outlets for evasion, so many oppor- 
tunities for sophistry, that it appears to demand a few explanatory clauses in this 
our Code Moral of the Court Journal. 

During the last three centuries, the Great British have been apt to incur the 
reproach of assuming an aflirmative costume. Destitute of the first principles 
of taste in the science of fashion, no lessthan in that of gastronomy, they im- 
port from Paris their cooks and their milliners, just as the French receive their 
tailors from Germany, and their confectioners from the “ bel paese ;” and this 
they have done so long and so humbly, as to have become at length blinded to 
their own national advantages. Outof the fifteen hundred thousand individuals 
who vegetate in the metropolis, we doubt whether one scanty hundred happen 
to be aware that the only tolerable specimen of French eating and French dress- 
ing now extant, is to be seen and enjoyed in London. ‘God sends meat,” says 
the proverb—‘ the devil—cooks ;” and, certain it is, that his Satanic Majesty is 
not only in the habit of sending them to us per favour of the “ Diligences des 
Messageries Royales,” but with such careful selection, that (saving Caréme and 
the cordon bleu of the Rocher) not a chef worthy to toss an omelet for appetites 
polite, is at this moment to be found between the Barriére du Roule and the Bar- 
riére d’Enfer! The very moment that the young ideas of a cherub in a 
white nightcap are observed to shoot in a 
marked ‘for England, Ho!” Over the stoves of Rothschild, or while bran- 
dishing the spit of the Duchesse de Raguse, he is, perhaps, inspired with 
a fit of enthusiasm to introduce pepper into a cream tart, an anchovy into 
an apricot pudding ; or, to serve up a boar’s head with 
sauce! and lo! his best reward consists in the prediction of his chef,—‘* Du 
courage, mon garcon !—tu feras fortune en Angleterre!’ Arrived in Eng- 
land, the enterprising genius finds the tributes of universal nature poured 
into his larder: not only the best comestibles of the Palais Royal,—not 
only the wines, liqueurs, hors d’wuvres, and confections of his own “ belle France,” 
—not only his pickled tunny, vanille, and orange flowers of Chevet,—but all the 
spices of the Kast, all the rich productions of our colonies, the flocks and herds 
of our verdant pastures, and, above all, the finny fry of our circumjacent ocean 
‘The mere spectacle of Grove’s well-iced shop is ecstacy to him. For the first 
time, he plunges a fresh turbot into his kettle. For the first time, he holds up to 
the light a haunch that does not require the aid of the larding pin. For the first 
time, he beholds a bow! of cream, over which a mouse might trot without 
wetting its paws. His spirit rises tothe proof. A cook inthe Place Vendome 
is twice a cook in Grosvenor square. 
among its spacious hotels worthy to be named with that of Devonshire House 
The lightest and brightest Satirist of the day has observed, by the way, in one of 


| his sketches, that, at some féte in Piccadilly, ** the French Princes, for once in because we have not left ourselves time to be vicious. 


| perfection until he visited London. 


| 
} 


feeder of modern times, freely admits that he never beheld the French cuisine in 
Lord Hertford’s table against the world! 
Sefton is finical,—Sir George an experimentalist. ‘The Satrap of the Regent's 
Park is sterling and supreme ! 

In the same way with our fashions. It is well known that Herbauit the 
Unique forwards all his most dainty inventions to the English capital ; and that 
Palmyre only assumes tke thimble, in order to expedite the orders in Council of 
May Fair. ‘Che bargaining spirit of the Parisian belles becomes insupportable to 
a modiste of spirit. 


—Allons ! such a chef-d’euvre is fit only for the English market. 
with it by the first courier !”” The newest toys of Giroux monopolized by Har- 
ding and Howell; the last chiffons of the Barbe d’or belong to Pallmall ; and 
when a Parisian beauty determines to secure one of Batton’s best bouquets, she 
is obliged to send to London for it. In Paris, cottage bonnets, of the coarsest 
Dunstable straw, are now “ your only wear.”” Who can doubt that the goddess 
of the Tuileries gardens have been reduced to this harsh extremity by the ex- 
portation to England of every capote of silk or gauze worth wearing? when all 
the prettiest Chalys and mousselines de laine of the rule de Ja Pais are bespoken 
for Regent street ; and nothing is left for the natives but English calicos and 
bombazines ! 

Instead, therefore, of reviling the English that they dress after the French, it 
should be distinctly understood that Fashion, having emigrated amoung other 
puissant personages, has at length become naturalized in England. Fostered by 
the protection or prodigality of our fair countrywomen, she has deserted the do- 
minions of the citizen-King, and reigns and rules, without controul, in that land 
of liberty whose inhabitants love to indulge themselves in volunteer slavery. But 
in a soil so rich and fertile as our own, plants are apt to overgrow themselves. 


alone would afford a competent maintenance to a French family. With us end- 
less variety is indispensable; and a fashionable Countess’s interpretation of 
‘“‘decency in dress,”’ implies the necessity of being provided per week, through- 
out the season, with two new ball dresses, two morning and one dinner dress ; a 
bonnet or two for breakfasts and water-parties ; a capote for the open carriage, a 
hat for the opera, a cap for the boudoir, and chiffons (under which comprehensive 
name we comprehend canezous, collars, embroidered handkerchiefs and gloves, 
fchus, ribands, fans, and other nothingnesses, amounting to £200 per annum)— 


have each their turn; and the honest and literal sum tota! of the toilet-expenses 
of a woman of fashion, written down in malice, and published for the edification 
of society, might deserve a six-hours’ commentary from Mr. Attwood, and a 
sixteen-page homily in the Westminster Review. Would that we had space to 
enter, in our present number, into the lessons of wisdom we are desirous to in- 
culcate on this most vital subject! 


, ——. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
England and the English. By E. L. Bulwer, Esq.,M.P. 2 vols. 12mo. 
don, 1833. Bentley. 


Lon- 


upon what are called matter-of-fact men, we are disposed to begin our review of 
his work by an adherence to that order of persons. It is a fact that we have 
only seen the first volume ; it isa fact that we have only read the first book in 
that volume, 127 pages—the View of the English Character; it is a fact that 
we do not entirely agree with some of the opinions ; and it is a fact that we are 
extremely delighted with what we have read, as exhibiting an overflow of talent, 
acute and sensible observation, a felicitous and happily pointed style, an origin- 
ality and depth of thought, and a sub-acid current (to make a bull) of dry drollery, 
which relaxes the muscles and refreshes the mind, amid inquiries not the less 
grave und important for being thus relieved. 


what it may dislike in unpublished productions confided to its early consideration 
and criticism ; and therefore we shall here simply question the taste and proprie- 
ty of running a quiz through these essays, however unobjectionable in manner 
and spirit upon the foreign nobleman, Prince Talleyrand, to whom they are “ in- 
scribed.”’ This is, nevertheless, amusing, and can hardly, we think, be ill-taken 
by the extraordinary individual to whom it applies. 

In principle, Mr. Bulwer, though somewhat severe on the aristocracy, shews 
himself as far above the desolating tenets of radicalism. If he reprove folly, 
error, and profligacy. he does not countenance mischief, robbery, and confusion. 


late and hurried hour, and with an imperfect acquaintance with the whole design, 
to shew how ably he has performed his task, to anticipate the measure of popu- 
larity which awaits him, and to illustrate what, so far as we can judge, is a publi- 





laudable manner, he becomes | 


pomegranate | 


The Chaussée d’Antin has no kitchen | 


cation of a genius per se in the English language. 

We offer a selection of sentences—national characteristics, and pithy com- 
ments 

The English now.—“ Those changes which have wrought such convulsions in 


constitution is occasioned by some change in the people. 
present day are not the English of twenty years ago.” 
Good Taste !—‘‘ Good taste is a very favourite phrase with the English aris- 
tocracy ; they carry it to the pulpit and the House of Commons—‘ Such u man 
preached in very good taste ;° or, ‘in what excellent taste So-and-so’s speech 
was!’ Good taste applied to legislation and salvation—what does the phrase 
mean? Heaven knows what it means in the pulpit ; in the House of Commons, 
it always means flattering the old members, and betraying impudence modestly.” 
Apologising for writing about England, and demolishing some of the false 
theories respecting it, Mr. Bulwer says, well—Heaven knows if I have demo- 
lished them, ‘there is a wonderful vigour of constitution in a popular fallacy 
When the world has once got hold of a lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to 
get it out of the world. You beat it about the head till it seems to have given 
up the ghost; and, lo! the next day it is as healthy as ever again. The best 
| example of the vitality of a fine saying which has the advantage of being a fal- 
lacy, is in the ever-hackneyed piece of nonsense attributed to Archimedes ; viz 
. that he could move the earth, if he had any place at a distance from it, to fix a 
| prop for his lever.’ Your Excellency knows that this is one of the standard al- 
| lusions, one of the necessary stock in trade, for all orators, poets, and new spaper 
writers ; and persons, whenever they meet with it, take Archimedes for an ex- 
traordinary great man, and cry, ‘ Lord, how wonderful '!'—Now, if Archimedes 
had found his place, his prop, and his lever, and if he could have moved with 
|} the swiftness of a cannon-ball, 480 miles every hour, it would have taken 
him just 44,963,540,000,000 years to have raised the earth one inch!* And 
yet people will go on quoting absurdity as gospel; wondering at the wisdom of 
| Archimedes.” 


The English of the 





His next illustration strikes us as being peculiarly true . 


“T think I need take no pains to prove the next characteristic of the English 
people—a characteristic that ‘shall but just touch upon, viz. their wonderful 

| Spirit of industry. This has been the saving principle of the nation, counteract- 
ing the errors of our laws, and the imperfections of our constitution We hav 


been a great people, because we have been 


always active ; and a moral peop 


“ : . : ‘ 
* “Ferguson. Critics have said, ‘ what a fine idea of Archimedes" but how much 


finer is the fact that refutes it! One of the sublimest things in the world is plain 


’ 
} truth! 


“ [ sat up two nights to imagine the turn of that feather!” | 
pouts Mdlle. Céliane ; ‘ and Madame la Marquise grudges me an additional louis ! | 


To London | 


_ who art thou, most unhappy giant?’ he asked. 
| name is industry, and I am the parent of these ungrateful children, who have tied 


| . “y" : 
That love of dress, which the scanty means of the French restrain within decent | are bounties ; we should be undone if they were destroyed.’ 


| bounds, becomes a mania among our wealthy countrywomen ; whose pin-money 


chiffons—a discrétion. The pesfumer, the jeweller, the coeffeur, the habit-maker, | 


Though our author has indulged in some humorous and not unfounded remarks | 


It is a fact that we hold the Literary Gazette in honour bound not to censure 


But we will not describe ; we wil! gratify the public by doing what we can, ata | 


states have begun by revolutions in the character of nations ; every change in a | 


t not believe God made him—Stulz must have been his Frankenstein. 


| condescend to speak of such trifles 


Industry is, in a word, 
| their lives, tasted real Champagne ;” and Talleyrand, the most accomplished the distinguishing quality of our nation, the pervading genius of our riches, our 


grandeur, and our power. Every great people has its main principle of great- 
ness, some one quality, the developing, the tracing. and feeding, and watching: 
of which has made it great. Your Excellency remembers how finely Mon- 
tesquieu has proved this important truth, in the Grandeur et Decadence des Ro- 
mains. With France, that principle is the love of glory ; with America, it is 
the love of liberty ; with England, it is the love of action,—the safest and most 
comprehensive principle of the three; for it gains glory without seeking it too 
madly, and in requires liberty in order to exist.” ‘ 

Of one of the author's more imaginative sportings with his ‘ view,” we shall 
now give an example. 

* "The last time Micromegas paid us a visit, he was struck by a singular spec- 
tacle. He saw an enormous giant, laid at full length upon the ground in the 
midst of a mighty orchard laden with fruit ; chains were on his limbs, and weights 
upon his breast. The giant kicked most lustily against these restraints, and his 
struggles so convulsed the ground, that every now and then they shook plenty of 
fruit from the neighbouring trees; the natives stood round and seized the fruit 
as it fell. Nevertheless, there was far from being enough for the whole crowd, 
and the more hungry amongst them growled very audibly at the more fortunate 
and better fed. The compassionate Micromegas approached the throng—‘ And, 
‘Alas!’ said the giant, ‘my 
me down, in order that my struggles to get free may shake a few fruits to the 
ground.’ ‘Bless me,’ said Micromegas, ‘what a singular device !—but do you 
not see, my good friends,’ turning to the crowd, ‘that your father, if he were 


| free from these shackles, could reach with his mighty arms the boughs of the 


trees, and give you as much fruit as you wanted ! 
from one arm, and try.’ ‘That chain!’ 
‘ impious wretch—it is tithes !’ 


Take this chain, for instance, 
shouted some hundreds of the crowd ; 
Well then, these cords.’ ‘Idiot !—those cords 
At this instant up 
came a whole gang of elderly ladies, with a huge boul of opium, which they be- 
| gan thrusting down the throat of the miserable giant. ‘ And what the devil is 
that for?’ said Micromegas. 
violent struggles,’ replied the pious matrons; ‘we are giving him opium: te lie 
still.’ 
would be starved—spare him the opium at least.’ ‘Barbarous monster!’ eried 


| the ladies, with horror, ‘ would you do away with the poor-laws Vv *My children,’ 


' said the papr giant, well-nigh at nis last gasp, ‘I have done my best to maintain» 


you all; there is food enough in the orchard for fifty times your number, but you 
undo yourselves by the injustice of crippling your father. Youmean well by me 
—you compassionate my struggles; but instead of giving me liberty, these good 
: ladies would set me to sleep. Trust to nature and common sense, and we shall 
| all live happily together; and if these orchards ever fail you, [ will plant new.’ 
‘Nature and common sense, dear father!’ cried the children; ‘oh, beware of 
| these new-fangled names—lect us trust to experience, not to theory and specula- 
tion!’ Here a vast rush was made upon those eating the fruit they had got, by 
, those who in the Jate scrambles had got no fruit to eat; and Micromegas made 
| away as fast as he could, seeing too plainly, that if the giant were crippled much 
| longer, those who had laid by the most frutt would stand some chance of being 
| robbed by the hunger and jealousy of the rest.” 
| The chapter V. is amusing, from drawing characters, the representatives of 
classes, which we cannot help identifying with persons who are floundering at 
the top of our living stream. 
| old squire, the roué Whig politician, the old bone-grubber, &c., to the reader of 
| the work. We take, first, the modern Radical. 
| ‘Samuel Square is of a new school of radicals ; he also isa republican. He 
| is not a philosopher, but he philosophises eternally. He liveth upon ‘ first prin- 
ciples.’ He cannot move a step beyond them. He hath put the feet of his 
| mind into boxes, in order that they may not grow larger, and thinks it a beauty 
that they are unfit for every-day walking. Whatever may be said by any man 
against his logic, he has but one answer—a first principle. He hath no supple- 
ness in hin. He cannot refete an error. He stateth a truism in reply, that 
| hath no evident connexion with the matter in dispute. He thinketh men have 
no passions ; he considereth them mere clock work, and he taketh out his eternal 
_ first principle as the only instrament to wind them up by. He is assured that 
all men of all classes, trades and intellects, act by self-interest, and if he telleth 
| them that their interest is so-and-so, so-and-so will they necessarily act. In vain 
you show him that he never yet hath convinced any man—he replieth by a first 
principle, to prove, im sprite of your senses, that he hath. He has satisfied him- 
self, and demands no farther proof. He is of no earthly utility, though he hath 
walled himself with a supposed utilitarianism He cannot write so as tobe read, 
yecause he conceives that all agreeable writing is full of danger. He cannot 
| speak so as to be understood, precisely because he never speaks but in syllo- 
gisms. He hath no pith and succulence in him—he 1s as dry asa bone. He 
liveth by system—he never was in love inhis life. He refusetha cheerful glass ; 
nay, perhaps be dieteth only upon vegetable food. He hath no human sympathies 
} with you, but is a great philanthropist for the people to be born a thousand years 
hence. He never relieveth any one; he never caresseth any one; he never 
feeleth for any one—he only reasoneth with every one—and that on the very 
smatlest inch he can find of mutual agreement. If he was ever married, I should 
suspect him to be the father who, advertising the other day for a runaway 
| daughter, begged her, ‘if she would not return to her disconsolate parents, to 
send them back the key of the tea-chest.’ What is most strange about hit is, 
| that while he thinks all the rest of the world exceedingly foolish, he yet believes 
they are only to be governed by reason. You will find him visiting a lunatic 
asylum, and assuring tbe madman that it is not rational to be insane. He know- 
eth not one man from another; they seem to him as sheep or babies seem.tous 
—exactly alike. He thinketh that he ought to have a hand in public affairs—the 
Almighty forbid! This is a scion from the tree of the new Radicals. He hath few 
brethren ; he calleth himself a philosopher, or sometimes a Benthamite. He 
resembleth the one or the other as the barber's block resembleth a man.—He is 


a block 

Another class :— 

“Lord Mute is an English élegané—a dandy. You know not what he has 
been. He seems as if he could never have been a boy ; all appearance of nature 
has departed from him. He is six feet of inanity enveloped incloth! You can- 
He dress- 
eth beautifully—let us allow it—there is nothing oufre about him; you see not 
in him the slovenly magnificence of other nations. 
His linen—how whit 
colours—how well chosen ! 
costume 


His characteristic is neat- 
His shirt-buttons—how regularly set in! Hie 
His boots are the only things splendid in his whole 
Lord Mute has certainly excellent taste ; it appears in his horses, his 
livery, his cabriolet. He is great in a schoolof fauldess simplicity. There can 
be no doubt that in equipage and dress Englishmen excel a!l ether Europeans 
But Lord Mute never converses. When he is dressed, there ts an end of him 
The clock don’t tick as it goes. He and his brethren are quiet as the stars— 


ness. 


Tn solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball 


Lord Mute speaks, indeed, but not converses 
he sepeats every day :—‘he can hum thrice, and buz as often.’ He knows no- 
thing of politics, literature, science. He reads the paper—but wechanieally ; 
the letters present to him nothing to be remembered. He is a true philosopher ; 
the world is agitated—he knows it not; the roar af the fierce democracy, the 
changes of states, the crash of thrones, affect him. He does not eten 
He riseth to his labour, dresseth, goeth out, 


He has a set of phrases, which 


never 


‘We don't like to see our good father make sueh: 


‘ But that is a drug to induce him to shake down zo fruit, and then yous 


From these we select two specimens, leaving the - 
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‘clubbeth, dineth, speaketh his verbal round, and is at the opera brilliant and com- 


yposed as ever— 
‘The calm of heaven reflected on his face.’ ; 

He never putteth himself into passiens. He laughs not loudiy. His brow wrin- 
Kies not tillextreme old age. He is a spectator of life from one of the dress 
boxes. Were a coup-de-soleil to consume his whole family, he would say with 
Major Longbow, ‘ Bring clean glasses, and sweep away yonr mistress.’ That 
»would be a long speech for him. Lord Mute is not an unpopularman : he is one 
of the inoffensive dandies. Lord Mute, indeed, is not !—it is his cabriolet and 
his coat that are. How can the most implacable person hate a coat and a 
cabriolet 1” 2 ef 

We pass Sir Pau! Snarl, adandy of the opposite, 7. ¢. offensive kind, in order 
te copy the excellent sketch of Mr. Bluff :— , 

“Mr. Bluff is the last character I shall describe in this chapter. He is the 
sensible, practical nan. He despises all speculations, but those in which he has 
ashare. He is very intolerant to other people's Lobbyhorses ; he hates both 
poets and philosophers. He has a great love of facts; if you could speak to 
Ahim out of the multiplication table, he would think you a great orator. Hedoes 
not observe how the facts are applied to the theory; he only wants the facts 
themselves. If you were to say to him thus, ‘When abuses arise to a certain 
pitch, they must be remedied,’ he would think you a shallow fellow—a theorist ; 
but if you were to say to him, ‘Que thousand pauper children are born in Lon- 
don ; ‘in 1823, wheat was forty-nine shillings ; hop-grounds let from ten to 
twelve shillings aa acre ; and you must, /herefore, confess that, when abuses arise 
to a certain pitch, they must be remedied ;’ Mr. Bluff would nod his wise head, 
and say of you to his next neighbour, * ‘That's the man for my money; you see 
what a quantity of facts he puts into his speech !’ Facts, like stones, are nothing 
+in themselves, their value consists in the manner in which they are put together, 
and the purpose to which they are applied. Accordingly, Mr. Bluff is always 
taken io. Looking only at a fact, he does not see an inch beyond it, and you 
vigut draw him into any imprudence, if you were constantly telling him, ‘two 
and two make four.’ Mr. Bluff is wonderfully English. It is by ‘practical 
men’ that we have ever been seduced into the wildest speculations ; and the most 
preposterous of living theorists always begins his harangues with— Now, my 
friends, let us look to the facts.’’ : 

Here we should conclude, but we cannot deny ourselves the relaxation of the 
contrast between the exalted swindler and the common thief, so worthy of the 
discriminating pen of “ Paul Clifford.” It is introduced by a vivid portrait of 
Mr. Warm. 

« But who is this elderly gentleman, with a portly figure? Hush! it is Mr. 
Warm, ‘a most respectable man.’ His most intimate friend failed, and went to 
prison. Mr. Warm forswore his acquaintance ; if was not respectable. Mr. Warm, 
du early life, seduced a young lady ; she lived with him three years ; he married, 
and turned her off without a shilling—the connection, for a married man, was not 
respectable. Mr. Warm is a most respectable man ; he pays his bills regularly— 
he subscribes to six public charities—he goes to church with all his family on a 

Sunday—he is in bed at twelve o'clock. Well, well, all that’s very proper ; but 
is Mr. Warm a good father, a good friend, an active citizen’ or is he not avari- 
«ieus, does he not love scandal, is not his heart cold, is he not vindictive, is he not 
unjust, is he not unfeeling! Lord, sir, he may be all that; but what then? 
every body allows Mr. Warm is a very respectable man. Such @ character and 
such a reputation are proofs of our regard for appearances. Aware of that re- 
gard, behold a real imitating the metaphorical swindler, See that gentleman, 
‘fashionably dressed,’ with ‘a military air,’ and ‘a prepossessing exterior ;’ he 
calleth himself ‘Mr Cavendish Fitzroy'—he taketh lodgings in ‘a genteel situa- 
“tion’—he ordereth jewels aud silks of divers colours to be sent home to hin— 
he elopeth with them by the back way. Mighty and manifold are the cheats he 
hath thus committed, and great the wailing and gnashing of teeth in Marylebone 
and St. James's. But, you say, surely by this time tradesmen with a grain of 
sense would be put on their guard. No, my dear sir, 10; in England we are 
never on our guard against ‘such respectable appearances.’ In vain are there 
warrings in the papers and examples in the police court. Let a man sty!e him- 
seif Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy, and have a prepossessing exterior, and he sets suspi- 
cion at once to sleep. Why not? is it more foolish to be deceived by respectable 
appearances in Mr. Fitzroy, than by the respectable appearance of Mr. Warm! 
But grandeur, in roguery at least, has its drawbacks in happiness; the fashion- 
able swindler with us is not half so merry a dog as your regular thief. There is 
something melancholy and gentlemanlike about the Fitzroy set, in their fur coats 
and gold chains; they live alone, not gregariously. I should not be surprised if 
they read Lord Byron. They are haunted with the fear of the tread-mill, and 
cannot bear low company; if they come to be hanged, they die moodily,—and 
often attempt prussic acid; in short, there is nothing to envy about them, except 
their good looks ; but your regular thief, ah, he is indeed a happy fellow! ‘Take 
him all in all, I doubt if in the present state of English society he is not the 
lightest-hearted personage in it. Taxes afflict him not; he fears no scarcity of 
work. Rents may go down; labour be dirt-cheap; what cares he? A fall in 
the funds affects not hie gay goud humour; and as to the little mortifications of 


life,— 





‘If money grow scarce, and his Susan look cold. 

Ah, the false hearts that we find on the shore!’ 
—why, he changes his quarters, and Molly replaces Susan! But, above all, he 
has this great happiness—he can never fal] in Society ; that ¢error of descending, 
which, in our complication of grades, haunts al! other men, never affects him ; 
he is equally at home in the tread-mill, the hulks, Hobart’s Town, as he is when 
playing at dominves at the Cock and Hen, or leading the dance at St. Giles’s. 
You must know, by the way, that the English thief has many more amusements 
than any other class, save the aristocracy; he has balls, hot suppers, theatres, 
and affaires de ceur, all at his command; and he is eminently social—a jolly 
fellow to the core; if he is hanged, he does not take it to heart like the Fitz- 
roys; he haslived merrily, and he dies game. I apprehend, therefore, that if 
your Excellency would look for whatever gaiety may exist among the English, 
you must drop the ‘ Travellers’ for a short time, and go among the thieves. You 
might almost fancy yourself in France, they are so happy. This is perfectly 
true, and no caricature, as any policeman will bear witness. I know not if the 
superior hilarity and cheerfulness of thieves be peculiar te England ; but possibly 


the over-taxation (from which our thieves are exe :npted) may produce the effect 
of lowering the animal spirit of the rest of the community.”—London Literary 


Gazette. 
me 


THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Captain Owen's Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2 


Madagascar. 


vols. Svo. London, 1833. Bentley. 


The fatal expedition of which these volumes contain the interesting details, 
was, during its progress, so generally a subject of news and discussion, that we 
It is 
only necessary to say, that the Leven and Barracouta sailed for the African coast 
in 1821; and of their destinies the following are some of the leading particulars. 


could not, without repetition, offer any preliminary statement respecting it. 


The feelings of our gallant tars at the outset are most affectingly painted. 


«Who can say what varied feelings were stirring at that moment in the 
Two hundred Britons were leaving the land of their affections 
—the soil that had cherished them from infancy, and which was endeared to 
them by every tie of love, of hope, and of memory—in search of what? Ask the 
young and thoughtless midshipman, whose tender frame and boyish cheek seem 
little suited for the adventurous sailor's life, why he leaves his parents’ arms to 
His sanguine imagination will answer, Ho- 
nour, promotion, wealth, and all that fancied something so often seen in the 
glittering sunshine of romance, but which sad reality so soon blackens into 
And what says the hardy seaman, as he leaves 
for so long a time all that he loves—wife, children, friends? he has no romance 
or hope to light his toilsome course, yet he goes on ever ready and cheerful. But 


breasts of all? 


eck a distant, friendlesss shoret 
shadow and disappointment. 


if a tear moisten his eye for those at home, he wipes it from his cheek, and duty 
calls him to forgetfulness. 


and have shrunk from the distant solitary grave that awaited it! 


was the prevailing feeling after we had lost sight of our native shore.” 


At Santa Cruz we have a characteristic sketch, which unites its society with 


e. 

« The ladies were all dressed in the English style, and their strong resem- 
dlance to our fair countrywomen in every respect was very striking ; and, upon 
this resemblance being remarked, we were informed that most of them were of 
The only thing that surpised us was to observe that 
many of the gentlemen enjoyed their delicious Havannah cigars in the ball-room 
Tu one of the churches may be seen the 
figure of St. Patrick decked in his original costume of green coat, yellow brogues, 
‘blue stockings, covering a purely Irish calf; a smal! hat stuck un one side of his 
head so as to leave fair space for a sprig of shillaleh to take effect upon the other ; 
and his hand embellished with as ‘iligant’ a branch of ‘that same’ as ever Don- 
. His face possessed all the ruby richness so peculiar to his 
gation; while his sort of ‘ready-for-any-thing’ attitude conveys an amiable idea 


It was stated that 
the ladies of Santa Cruz paid particular attention to this saint, as conveying to 


English or Irish extraction. 


without offending the ladies’ nerves. 


rybrook could boast. 
of the native activity and archness of a ‘broth of a boy.’ 


them a combined notion of the * sublime and beautiful.’ ” 


After surveying the river Temby, the boat employed entered a branch formerly 


deserved, and the following strange encounter and scena occurred. 


“Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced ascending this stream in his boat, 
when suddenly a violent shock was felt from underneath, and in another moment 







Had the book of fate been opened to us at that mo- 
ment, ‘ how many a heart that then was gay’ would have seen its fond hopes end, 


But it was mer- 
cifully closed ; and curiosity, with the hope of seving new and strange lands, 
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a monstrous bippopotamu elf up from the water, and in a most fero- 
‘cious and menacing attit pén-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp 

of its trémendvous jaws, seized and tore seven planks from her side ; the creature. 
disappeared for a few seconds, and then rese again, apparently intending to repeat 

the attack, but.was fortunately deterred by the contents of a musket discharged 

in its face. The boat rapidly filled, but as she was not more than an oar's length 

from the shere, they sueceeded in reaching it before she sank. Her keel, in all . 
probability, touched the back of the animal. which irritating him, occasioned this _ 
furious attack ; and had he got his upper-jaw above the gun-wale, the whole 
broadside must have been torn out. The force of the shock from beneath, pre- | 
viously to the attack, was se violent, that her stern was almost lifted out of the 
water; and Mr. Tambs, the midshipman steering, was thrown overbuard, but for- 
tunately rescued before the irritated animal could seize him, ‘The boat was 
hauled up on a dry spot, and her repairs immediately commenced. The tents 
were pitched, and those of the party that were not employed as carpenters, 
amused themselves, the officers in shooting, and the men in stroliing about the 
deserted country round them, being first ordered not to proceed out of hearing. 
Mr. Forbes described this encampment as possessing peculiar beauties. * The 
scene at midnight,’ he says, ‘was solemn and almost sublime. The sky was 
clear and brilliant star-light ; not a sound was heard but the crackling of our im- 
mense fires, the snorting of the hippopotami, and an occasional splash, as they 
rushed in and out of the water whilst pursuing their rough pastime ; the scream- 
ing of some birds (a species of Ibis), mingled with the deep-toned cry 8f * All's 
well,’ from the sentinels pacing round the tents, gave birth to feelings it would 
be difficult to define, for there is something awful in the stillness of nature that 
shrills within us, but cannot speak ; we were but a few sleeping ona far distant 
soil, where Europeans had, perhaps, never been before.’ The next day was em- 
ployed in completing the repairs of the damaged boat; the morning was fine, and 
as all hopes were given up of veing able to prosecute the survey, Capt. Lechmere 
and the botanist took an early breakfast, and walked into the neighbouring woods, 
to see what game or botanical specimens they could procure. On arriving at the 
side of a creek, they unexpectedly came upon an hippopotamus of the largest size 
sleeping on the mud. As they had only small shot, they could not hope to gain 


they were at buta short distance. A formidable phalanx of hunters was imme- 
diately formed, who, with firelocks in hand, proceeded to the creek ; but the ani- 
mal was gone, and the party only served to frighten the numerous large baboons 
that were playing their antics on the teps of the surrounding trees.” 

These animals occasioned affairs of marvellous interest; of which we select 
another example, in surveying a river called the Dundas. 

‘*Next morning we continued our course up the river, and, in passing a 'ow 
sandy point, found ourselves surrounded by a group of hippopotami, so close to- 
gether, that had they not sunk as we approached, we could not, from the narrow- 
ness of the passage, have passed without striking them. ‘Three were standing 
on the bank, and, as we drew near, one of them opened his huve red mouth about 
three feet and a half, and exhibited a more formidable and savage appearance 
that I have ever witnessed in the fiercest of the brute creation ; two, on our first 
appearance, retreated to the water, but the third remained sufficiently long to re- 
cieve on his back a volley of balls, only one of which seemed to take effect, the 
rest glancing off perfectly harmless. ‘The animal, feeling himself wounded, ut- 
: tered a loud and menacing cry, and then rushed furious, and apparently in pain, 
to the water; frequently, at the moment we fired, one only would be visible, but 
immediately on the report, numbers would show themselves, some perhaps only 
fur a second, whilst others, lying in shoal water, would instantly start up and at- 
tempt to get into the deeps, trotting through the mud at a quicker rate than the 
boats could pull, and looking back upon us every now and then with the greatest 
terror and anxiety. One that was penned up between the two boats appeared 
stupified by fear, and, without making an effort to escape, stood for upwards of 
five minutes, regarding first one boat and then the other, which, from their rela- 
tive situation, could not fire at him. While ranning through the water they dip 
their heads continually beneath, and with their broad noses throw it up ina 
shower on their backs. ‘The quickness of these animals is extraordinary, for 
frequently after the flash they were down before the ball could reach them.” 

A chief of the Hollontontes (bordering on the ‘T'emby) is thus described. 

* Round his head, just above the eyes, was a band of fur, somewhat resembling 
in size and colour a fox’s tail, neatly trimmed and smoothed: under this his black 
woolly hair was hidden; but above it grew to its usual length, until at the top, 
where a circular space was shaved in the manner of the monks and Zoolos ; 
round this circle was a thick ring of twisted hide, fixed in its position by the cur!- 
ing over of the surrounding hair, which was altogether sufficiently thick to resist 
a considerable blow. On one side of his head was a single feather of some large 
bird, as an emblem of his rank, and just above his eyebrows a string of small 
white beads, and another across the nose. Close under his chin he wore a quan- 
tity of long coarse hair, like the venerable beard of a patriarch, hanging down on 
his breast; his ears had large slits in their lower lobes, and were made to fall 
three or four inches, but without any ornaments ; these holes in the ears are often 
used to carry articles of value. Each arm was enriched by a quantity of hair 
like that tied on his chin, the ends reaching below his elbows. Round his body 
were tied two strings, with twisted stripes of hide, with the hair on them, much 
resembling monkeys’ tails; the upper row was fastened close under his arms, 
and hung down about twelve inches, the end of each tail being cut with much pre- 
cision and regularity; the lower row resembled the upper, and commenced 
exactly where the latter terminated, until they reached the knees. It bore alto- 
gether a great resemblance to the Scotch kilt. On his ankles and wrists he had 
brass rings, or bangles. His shield was of bullock’s hide, about five feet long, 
and three and a half broad ; down the middle was fixed a long stick, tufted with 
hair, hy means of holes cut for the purpose, and projecting above and below be- 
yond the shield about five inches. ‘To this stick were attached his assagayes 
and spears. 
staff for the thrust. 
and feather, which they were not permitted to wear. 
tion of Chinchingany’s costume, it is necesSary to observe that this is entirely 


ty dictates; the appearing without which, among some of the Kaffer tribes, is con- 


in putting the offender to death. 
creased in proportion as its seat is limited. These were fine negroes, tail, robust, 


with whom the party had hitherto communicated.” 

A remarkable affray with these savages was a result of an affair of the fine 
arts. While the Hollontontes were among their visitors, ‘Mr. Hood com- 
menced taking a sketch of the chief: before, however, it was finished, Chinchin- 
gany happened to discover what he was about, and instantly rose with mech in- 
dignation in his manner, and without any notice quickly retired, followed by his 
people, some of whom, nevertheless, promised shortly to return with a bullock 
for barter. Wild fowl were very plentiful, and Captain Lechmere, who was a 
keen sportsman, seldom failed in procuring some for the day's meal, but he never 
succeeded in shooting a buck, although the country abounded with them. Mr. 
Rozier was, however, more fortunate, for, walking out early in the morning, he 
suddenly came upon one fast asleep, and with a blow of his musket killed it on 
the spot. Night was closing in, the promised bullock did not arrive, and as some 
natives were lurking about the tents, they were driven away, large fires lighted, 
the arms of the party examined, and at eight the watch set, consisting of seven 
men, commanded by two midshipmen. These took their stations and commenced 
walking their rounds, adding fuel at times to the blazing fires under their charge, 
while the remainder of the party retired to their tents, and were soon Jost in 
sleep. The thick clouds that overcast the heavens rendered the night dark and 
gloomy ; all was hushed in the deepest tranquillity, when, a few minutes before 
midnight, the attention of one of the sentries, who was placed in the advance, 
was arrested by a white object, that appeared as if rising and slowly moving to- 
wards him from the long grass and bushes; he instantly gave the alarm, and at 
the same moment received two assagayes in the thigh, and, as he retreated, was 
pierced by another in the back, which, being barbed, remained in the flesh. Lieu- 
tenant Vidal had been occupied in observing the stars, and was in the act of re- 
placing his instruments to return, when the sentry’s cry reached his ears; he 
started up, and at the instant a band of Hollontontes, with their shields and 
spears, rushed towards the tents, uttering the most hideous yells. The appal- 
ling idea that the people would be massacred in their sleep flashed across his 
mind, and he rushed to the encampment with his utmost speed, crying loudly, 
‘To arms! toarms!’ It was enough ; the alarm was re-echoed, the rise instan- 
taneous, and the murdering band was received at the entrance of the tents with 
volleys of balls and bayonet-points. ‘The constant flash and roar of the mus- 
kets, with the horrid yells of the assailants, breaking upon the still dark gloom, 
produced a terrific scene ; an occasional groan, however, as a bal] found its fleshy 
bed, and the falling of some, soon intimidated the barbarians, and, after a short 
but desperate struggle, the cries of war and defiance were changed into shrieks 
of terror and dismay, foilowed by a precipitous retreat, not, however, forgetting their 
wounded, whom they carried off. It would not have been prudent to pursue them, 
as their number was not known, or what succour they had at hand ; but the firing 
was kept up through the bushes as long as they could be seen or heard. Their 
numbers were apparently between two and three hundred, headed by Chinchin- 
gany, whose spear and shield, (since presented to Lord Melville,) were found 
next morning at a short distance from the encampment, in the direction they had 
retreated. It was supposed that Captain Lechmere had killed this chief, as he 
fired his gun loaded with small shot directly in his face, which passed through the 











a victory ever him, and therefore hurried back to the encampment, from which: | 


Ss 
shield of hide that he held up asa protection. So certain, it appears, were these 
savages of meeting with no opposition, that but few of their assagayes were 
brought into the field, as they considered their spears sufficient to kill sleeping 
men. ‘The suddenness of this attack, as may be supposed, created some confu- 
sion, but did not in any respect check the courage of the people, or paralyze their 
efforts, which were prompt and decisive. Mr. Tambs, one of the midshipmen, 
who had imprudently undressed to his shirt, upon being awakened seized his 
sword, and, impelled by his ardour, pursued the savages, naked as he was, with- 


_ out perceiving that he was unsupported, through which he narrowly escaped be- 


ing shot by the party, who mistook him, when returning, for one of the enemy 
with a white shield, ‘The wounded seaman, galled by the assegayes that still 
remained in his back, suffered great pain, and entreated, after the confusion was 
a litle over, to have it extracted: from its being barbed, this was no easy task, 
and before it was finally accomplished put him to the most excruciating agony ; 
but the wounds healed rapidly, and in a short time he was able to do his duty, 
The Portuguese interpreter. during the conflict, was not visible, and after it was 
over, retreated to the boats, and could not be prevailed upon to leave them. 
The tents and other articles were immediately removed on board, one half of the 
party being appointed to do that duty while the other kept guard ; a precaution 
by no means unnecessary, as the savages were discovered, by the half-suppressed 
sound of their voices, among the neighbouring thickets; they were, however, 
soon silenced by the discharge of two rockets, borizontally in the direction, when 
their fears and astonishment were expressed by the usual, but now loudly vocife- 
rated exclamation of ‘ Eigh! Eigh!’ from a multitude, and then all was silent. 
In the morning, on examining the ground about the encampment, some shields, 
several spears, and a few assagayes, were found, no doubt belonging to the 
wounded; yet no trace of blood was discovered, although we heard afterwards, 
through the Temby people, that the musketry did much execution, and several 
were killed.” 

The first death among our brave fellows from the country fever is a sad and 
touching prelude to the dreadful mortality which ensued. 

“On the evening of the 24th fell the first victim to that dreadful complaint 
which afterwards made such ravages amongst us: this was Mr. William Boys 
Tambs, an admiralty midshipman on board the Leven, who died about nine in the 
evening. He had been ill but three days, and the disease was of so mild a cha- 
racter that, until a few minutes before his dissolution, not the slightest idea was 
entertained of his being in danger; on the contrary, he appeared as if rapidly 
recovering, and even thought so himself. Only one hour and a half before his 
death he was sitting at table with bis companions, joking and conversing in his 
usual spirits. As the evening advanced he retired to bed, felt himself very un- 
well, sent for the surgeon, and, unconscious of his approaching end, sank to 
sleep. He woke no more ; but slumbered gently into «tormity, without a sigh or 
groan to tell us he was gone. His body was plac . deck and covered with a 
Union Jack, an emblem of honour and courage that threw a Justre over the cold 
remains. His knell was rung in awful and terrific peals of thunder, while the 
lightning, vivid and bright, threw its wild light on the martial pall, shewing with 
every flash the red cross, not as usual floating to the breeze, but still and motion- 
less over the bier of early merit. It was a saddening spectacle, calculated to 
produce feelings of religious awe and melancholy.” 

The fate of Captain Lechmere (a son of the late admiral of that name) is ano- 
ther of these afflicting episodes. 

* On the third of November, Captain Lechiners came off from the observatory 
in a low fever, and during the night was so ill that he was hardly expected to sur- 
vive until morning; but as daylight approached, the dangerous symptoms abated, 
and he fel: better. Yet the flattering change, however it relieved lis bodily suf- 
ferings, did not deceive his mind with false hopes; he was perfectly aware of the 
inveteracy of the disease under which he Jaboured ; and, from: the moment of his 
attack, fully anticipated the fatal result to which it might lead. Captain Lech- 
mere had excited so general a feeling of respect and esteem amongst all on board, 
that the details of his illness will be readily pardoned. This interest in his fate 
was strongly exemplified in the attachment of his attendant, William Newman, a 
marine, who wes as much concerned as if he had been his nearest relative; he 
carried him from place to place like a child, as poor Lechmere’s fevered fancy 
dictated ; sang to him, fanned him, moistened his lips, and was silent or still as 
his patient directed, and at last brought him by his special desire into the cap- 
tain’s cabin, where there was already a young midshipman in almost the same 
hopeless state. As the bell was striking the midnight hour, he sank into the 
dreamless sleep of death. His last moments were attended with a romantic in- 
terest. The fever being very high a short time before his decease, every means 
were tried to calin him, but in vain; the same impatient, painful restlessness still 
prevailed. At length Captain Owen, who knew from experience that singing had 
a powerful effect in soothing extreme pin, by diverting the miud from its suffer- 
ings, and fearful that the heart-rending expressions and cries uttered by Captain 
Lechmere might produce an ivjurious effect upon the other object of his solici- 
tude, commenced that pathetic ballad, * Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bow- 
line.’ The first note produced a cessation of his frenzy: from raving madness 
he sank into almost total insensibility, which continued until Captain Owen came 
to the words, ‘ His soul is gone aloft!’ when a long guttural sound announced 
that Ais spirit was fled, which was instantly confirmed by his attendant saying in 
a melancholy tone, ‘ He's gone, sir !’” 

—p— 
MODERN NOVELISTS AND RECENT NOVELS. 
Mrs. Gore, her Novels and Genius—Mrs. Sheridan, ** Aims and Ends,’ * Car- 
well,” §c—Mr Scargill, “ The Puritan's Grave’—Mr. D'Isracli—Captain 
Marryat—-** Godolphin.” 
By Mr. Bulwer, from the New Monthly Magazine. 
The changes in literature arise not so much in proportion as intelligence is 





The only difference in these weapons is, that the former is narrow 
in the blade, and small for throwing ; the latter broad and long, with a stronger 
The chief differed from his people only in the mock beard 
In concluding the descrip- 


military, and used only when upon warlike expeditions; at other times, the Hol- 
lontontes are dressed as the Kaffers, with nothing but a small leathern or skin 
purse, not two inches in length, used as by the Delagoa tribes, or as their modes- 


sidéred such an outrage upon decency, that the person witnessing it is justified 
The feeling of shame thus appears to be in- 


and warlike in their persons; open, frank, and pleasing in their manners, with a 
certain appearance of independence in their carriage, infinitely above the natives 


increased in height, but in proportion as it extends its surface. Men first like 
what presents itself to their senses, and in that age,—belold the passion for the 
drama. Enlightenment spreads, and they then like what presents itself to the 
mind,—behold the passion for written fictions. The drama and the novel belong 
to the same class,—are addressed to the same miscellaneous and extensive 
audience,—appeal equally to the passiuns,—resort to the same sources of nature, 
—apply the same rules of art; but the mind to which the novel is addressed 
has attained a further step in civilization than that to which the drama presents 
itself. ‘lhe written fiction applies its influence to a more mature and sedate and 
reflective stage of intellect, when the illusive is less charming, and tle active 
less exciting. It is natural also to suppose that, as civilization spreads, the spirit 
of commerce extends; as the spirit of commerce extends, fewer persons are 
left idle enough to go abroad for amusement,—they rather seek it at home. 
The novel becomes more convenient as well as less expensive than the play; it 
| can be read at the odds and ends of leisure,—it waits your own time,—you may 
| abbreviate or lengthen its acts as you will, it is a pliant servant of the genius of 
; entertainment, and conforms its proportions of diversions exactly to your 
necessities or your whims. By degrees, then, the novel extends its ancient 
and legitimate empire, and comes at last almost to monopolize the whole realm 
of the imagination. 

| But it is very remarkable, that in proportion as the demand in literature for 
any particular class of composition increases, the s/aple of the supply becomes 
deteriorated ; the attention of all emulators of every grade of intellect is at- 
tracted to that market wh.chis most in fashion ; and the very rage for an especial 
description of work inundates us with a world of worse than mediocre competi- 
tion. ‘Thus when plays were most the fashiun, as in the reigns of Charles II. 

and of Anne, we had, in proportion to the few good plays of the time, a horde of 
the most villainous. Thus when Scott and Byron brought poetry into fashion, 

there never before were so many bad poems pressed into the world. We may 

add, indeed, to the rush of inferior writers, the tempting demand which is made 

upon the better ones; they are irresistibly forced onward by the flattery of the 

public taste, and the natural excitement of emulation, and maintain themselves 

rather by a fertility in producing than a diligence in perfecting. You see, in the 

best of these writers, a power beyond their performance ; you see that they 

wanted nothing but time and labour to have made their good novels into great 





works. We are sensibly struck with this truth in reading the novels of Mrs. 
Gore. No writer of the day has a more remarkable power of industry ; but 


instead of applying that power, like Pope, to the finish of a work, she devotes 
it, like Lope de Vega, to the rough draughts of a thousand worlis,—she casts off 
the rough impressions of her sparkling and various mind with a rapidity which 
defies correction. She is the great improvisatrice of three volumes at a breath. 
It is a proof of her talents that, with all this haste and precociousness, Mrs. 
Gore falls into neither of the two faults you would imagine most probable In 
the first place, she is not an incorrect writer—on the contrary, her style is easy, 
polished, graceful, and peculiarly her own. It is even so finely executed at 
times that you might imagine she composed with great care and slowness ; above 
all, she is singularly felicitous in the coinage of phrases and epithets ; she is the 
consummator of that undefinable species of wit which we should call (if we did 
not know the word might be deemed offensive, in which sense we do not mean 
it) the slang of good society. Thus a preparatory school she has termed a 
bread and milkery ; and she determines a whole class in an epithet when she 
calls a certain description of country gentry ‘ Ail their own muiton sort of peo- 
ple.” Other novelists have hit off a character by an aphorism ; but Mrs. Gore 
is the first who ever hit off a character by a word! This species of conven- 
tional wit must, however, sometimes run from the just into the affected, and 
from the odd into the overstrained. And in such instances—not very frequent 
—are to be found the only blots in the easy and vivid style of the authoress of 
“« Mothers and Daughters.” The second bad consequence which you would sup- 
pose must arise from hasty composition, but which Mrs. Gore happily escapes, 
is the evidence of exhaustion. You would suppose that the stream must run low 
and shallow after such repeated drainings ; but, no,—there is a vitality in her 
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composition, a copiousness in her command of words and incidents that never 
testify an impoverished fancy or a fatigued invention ; the stream glides through 
new banks, but it never seems less fresh or less full. But though the conse- 
quence of an over-hasty and forced productiveness be not visible either in a 
negligent style o a languid story, it is nevertheless very evi jent in Mrs. Gore's 
compositions ; it is visible not because she writes worse in her Jater works, but 
because she does not improve ; not because her works are not good, but because 
they are not much better. They are excellent as sketches ; but, for the most 
part, they are only sketches,—they want colour, body,—the principles of dura- 
tion. ‘They are more like brilliant specimens of a work than works of them- 
selves; the story has not lain long enough in the mind,—it has not been sulfi- 
ciently saturated by the imagination , it wants depth of conception and elabo- 
rateneas of execution. Her characters are not compound enough,—they are too 
wuch exemplifications of particular qualities or foibles,—they want that rich 
redundance of faculties, humours, and contradictions which marks the hand of a 
meditative artist,—a Cervantes or a Richardson. And it is evident that these 
deficiencies proceed from a want of due time and contemplation, and no lack of 
adequate genius. Mrs. Gore's misfortune is to be too easily pleased with the 
first notion of her story and her characters, and too trustful to the eapacities 
of her subsequent invention. We doubt whether she would have the heart to 
rub out any characters she had once put in,—to throw half a volume in the fire, 
—not because it was bad in itself, but because it was not in harmony with the 
rest. She executes with too great a facility ;—in one word, she does not ponder 
enough before she sets pen to paper. Another characteristic of Mrs. Gore's 
genius is a habit she has of keeping its two faculties,—the light and the serious, 
entirely separate; she rarely amalgamates them. Her “ Hungarian lales’’—to 
our mind the most perfect and permanent of all her works,—partake almost 
wholly of the soft and grave ; their beauty consists in their depth of sentiment 
The easy and graceful sketch of Mothers and Daughters” is almost as entirely 
made up of the levities and glittering frigidity of social life; its tone is original 
in its utter absence of sentiment. ‘True that in some of her tales Mrs. Gore has 
recourse to both sources of interest, but rarely with success, because evidently 
without sufficient preparation. She does not play the springs of both grave and 
gay with ease at the same time ; her colours run into each other while yet moist, 
and the result is the spoiling of the picture. But few people ever painted with 
so felicitous a hand the scenery of worldly life; without any apparent sa- 
tire, she brings before you the hollowness, the mancuvres, and the intrigues of 
the world with the brilliancy of sarcasm, but with the quiet of simp!e narrative. 
Her men and women, in her graver tales, are of a noble and costly clay; their 
objects are great, their minds are large, their passions intense and pure ;—she 
walks upon the stage of the world of fashion, and her characters have grown 
dwarfed as by enchantment. ‘The air of frivolity has blighted their stature : 
their colours are pale and languid,—they have no generous ambition,—the glory 
and the vision have left them,—they are little people !—they are fine people! 
This it is that makes her novels of our social life so natural, and so clear a trans- 
cript of the original.—She deals with persons whom you meet every day, and 
makes you feel that with them romance and emotion—-the tender and the holy— 
would be out of place,—would be absurd. Incarnations of the loftiness and sancti- 
ty of life dancing at ball-rooms and walking in Kensington Gardens!—what an 
incongruity! It would remind us of the “ Spectator’s” account of Punch and 
his wife dancing in the Ark. 

This characteristic of Mrs. Gore's worldlier novels—the characteristic of 
lowering the sources of emotion and of interest to the ordinary persons of the 
world from whom they are to be drawn—she shares with some other novelists 
of the day. In Lord Mulgrave it is peculiarly visible. You see that that charm- 
ing author, whose mind is naturally fastidious and romantic, is always attempting 
to suit his characters to the scene in which they move. So again in the work 
now before us, by Mrs. Sheridan, we find two tales—the one, “ Aims and Ends,” 
of the fashionable life of the present day; another, **Oonagh Lynch,” of the 
adventurous life of a century and a half ago. In the fashionable tale, the cha- 
racters seem lowered and inaned unconsciously ; the whole story, which betrays, 
in its vein of sentiment and tone of thought, the accomplished author's deep con- 
ception of the beautiful and good, does not contain one single character in which 
the moral beauty or goodness is displayed—the personages of the plot, breathing 
a common air of artifice, are rendered alike by a common constitution of selfish- 
ness—the climate darkens and flattens down the features of the mind—the form 
of the man is preserved, but where is the stamp of the god? ‘T’hus the heroine, 
who is of course made as handsome and interesting as she can be, is a coquet 
without principle and without heart; she trifles with her lover,—loses him with- 
out visible regret,—marries a noble fool, nearly ruins her character with a noted 
libertine,—is sent down to the country to reform, and is not eusy till she has 
snared the affections of a young married curate (!)—destroys his domestic com- 
fort,—leads him to suicide, and survives ; but, by way of mending the matter, 
turns from a beauty to a bore. The rest of the characters are on a par with the 
heroine—they are all drawn with consummate ability and profuund experience— 
you canconceive no more painfully small specimens of human nature :—even 
the poor curate, meant to be the highest character of all, isa wayward, sensual, 
selfish gentleman, who, because he cannot be an adulterer, resolves to be a sui- 
cide. Yetall this want of elevation in the characters of the book is a proof of 
the art of the writer ;—she meant to paint the low life above stairs, and she has 
done it ;—she has flung aside, as impertinent to the task, all the admirable quali- 
ties she possesses as a writer. Full of deep consciousness of the noble, the au- 
thor of ** Carwell,’’—the creator of the most generous, faithful, devoted, high- 
wrought character of modern fiction,—has only availed herself of it in ‘Aims 
and Ends,” in order to paint accurately the elements of the mean ;—choosing the 
latter toil somewhat perhaps on the principle upon which James I. in his ** De- 
monologie,”” recommends an acquaintance with the devil; “for since,” saith he, 
“the devil is the very contrary opposite to God, there can be no better way to 
know God than by the contrary.” 

The second of Mrs. Sheridan's tales—* Oonagl Lynch,” is exactly the re- 
verse in spirit to ‘*Aims and Ends.” ‘There the author breathes a more pure 
and lofty air. ‘There all, evento the weakness and superstition of the he- 
roine, is full of nobleness and of passion.—Chivalric loyalty, —high daring,—de- 
voted love ;—these are the mental qualities on which our author now lavishes 
her skill. 

Mrs. Sheridan's style is pure and touching; her ornaments and illusions are 
introduced with much grace and effect,—her recollections appropriate, often deep 
ani often tender. She has the fault of Mrs. Gore in not giving sufficient pre- 
vious preparation tothe plot; and, as elaborate compositions, neitlier of the tales 
before us is equal to * Carwell,” a story which, for minute fidelity to truth, for 
high tragic conceptions, both of plot and character, has very few equals in mo- 
dern fiction. But everywhere, even in this last work, you see that rarest of all 
literary beauties, a beautiful mind,—an intimate persuasion of the fine and great 
truths of the human heart,—a delicate and quick perception of the lovely and the 
honest—an intellect that profits by experience, and a disposition which that ex- 
perience cannot corrupt. And this reflection brings us to another writer to 
whom it is, perhaps, no less applicable,—we speak of the ingenious, versatile 
and searching author of * ‘T'ruckleborough Hall,’, “The Usurer’s Daughter,” and 
the work now on our critical table, viz. ** The Puritan's Grave.” 

If we were to point out one romance of the day which more than another 
would become a Christian pastor tu write, it 1s this last production of Mr. Scar- 
gill’s. It is written in a subdued and gentle spirit of faith and charity ; it 1s preg- 
nant with unaffected piety,—passiun there is not in it,—but there is the pre- 
sence of a quiet and deep love—that blessed spirit walks, breathes, and has its 
being, through the whole book. The story is very simple,—the language pur- 
posely antiquated and patriarchal to suit the nature of the story and the date of its 
events ; hence, if often eloquent and high in diction, it is often also too forma! 
and precise , and we think, on the whole, a more easy and fluent style, such as 
the author usually adopts, would have been the more advisable ; the characters 
are few, and the four prominent ones are the Puritan and his daughter, her 
lover, a cavalier, and a rich and generous merchant who seems stepped out of 
one of her earlier dramas. The elements of these characters are neither noisy 
nor giaring,—they are remarkable from their stillness,—they are eloquent from 
their repose. In this the author has evidently tried an experiment common 
enough to the German novelists, and, in our opinion, he has amply succeeded 

But whoever would do justice to this book must read it, as the German novels 
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strive less in order to do more,—the mest perfect image of strength in the world 
is the statue of Alcides, but is of Alcides in repose—the fighting gladiator pains 
yeu too much with his eternal effort. No man living, perhaps, exceeds Mr. 
D'Israeti in natural powers,—and he has only to learn to be na‘ural in order to be 
perinanently great. His pictures only want one ingredient, namely, that darken- 
mg varnish with which Apelles is said to have always carefully subdued whatever 
was florid in his colours. 

Of a very different kind of intellect from that displayed by Mr. D'Israeli, and, 
indeed, from that which characterises any of the writers we have thus briefly en- 
deavoured to describe, is the talent exhibited in Captain Marryat’s works. Far 
more remote from the eastern aud the voluptuous, from the visionary and refin- 


ing, from the pale colourings of drawing-room life, and the subtle delicacies of | 


female sentiment and wit, the genius of Captain Marryat embodies itself in the 
humour, the energy, the robust and masculine vigour of bustling and actual 
existence ; it has been braced by the sea-breezes ; it walks abroad in the mart 
of busy men, with a firm step, and a cheerful and healthy air. Not, indeed, that 
he is void of a certain sentiment, and an intuition into the more hidden sources of 
mental interest; but these are not his forte, or his appropriate element. He is 
best in a rich and various humour,—rich, for there is nothing threadbare or poor 
inits materiais. His characters are not, as Scott's often are, mere delineations of 
one oddity uttering the same eternal phraseology, from the “Prodigious’ uf Doini- 
nie Sampson to * Provant” of Maj. Dalgetty,—a laughable but somewhat a poor 
invention: they are formed of compound and complex characteristics,and evince no 
trifling knowledge of the metaphysics of social life. But though he may be said al- 
most to equal Smollett in conception of character, he falls into the common defi- 
ciency of the age, and does not sufficiently meditate, work up, and elaborate his 
materials. His plots are never worthy of the characters employed in thein,—the 
characters never placed in scenes calculated to call forth the rich peculiarities he 
has ascribed to them. He may coneeive a Strap, a Lismahago, or a Commodore 
Trunnion; but his execution will not make us know them in the flesh and blood, 
in the intimate and homely manner that Smollett has done. He presents to us 
lelightful acquaintance, but Smollett gave us friends that last us all our lives. 
A hundred years ago Captain Marryatt would have written perhaps but one or 
two novels, each the growth of some five years at least. We are sure they 
would have been masterpieces. He has now only to meditate, to mature, to 
proceed with fear and caution, in order to continue Roderick Random to the 
present day. 

The peculiar characteristics of Captain Marryat are shared by some of his 
nautical brethren ; and the author of ‘* Cavendish” has evinced much ability and 
very vigorous promise in the works that have issued from his pen. 

We have now gone as fully as our space will allow through a series of authors, 
each excellent in their way, each of a different school. ‘The fermale,—the fash- 
ionable,—the clerical,—the naval,—all betray something of the sectarian in- 
fluences. We have left ourselves but a few words to say of a new work just out, 
which, to much that is original, seems to add nothing that is professional. ‘* Go- 
dolphin”’ is the work, to all appearance, (for the author is unknown.) of an idle 
but cultivated person of genius; the sex of the writer does not seem to us to be 
easily gathered from the nature of the work; now certain passages that betray a 
writhing consciousness of the social position of women, (a consciousness that no 
inan could experience,) seems to indicate a female pen; and now some deep, 
strong, masculine burst of passion, particularly in the first, and part of the last 
volume, as strongly declares the author to be of the harder sex. The style of 
the work is an evident imitation of that of a certain author whose novels have 
been popular beyond their merit ; but this is only a style of words and aphorisms, 
—the style of mind is essentially different ; a soft and enervate gentieness,—an 
Italian colouring of subdued enthusiasm, are the characteristics of ** Godolphin.” 
Its design is very elaborate : it is evidently a work of forethought and labour :-— 
unity of moral conception is strictly preserved throughout, and that is often (but 
never vainly) sacrificed to the unity of mere story. The design is declared by the 
author to be the influence of the great world upon genius in either sex; and ac- 
cording to him (or her) this influence makes the woman a brilliant intriguaut, and 
the man a visionary sensualist. We have seen some critiques in which the de- 
sign has been blamed because the woman sets out with the resolution to do so 
much and does so little; but this seems to us the main truth and great merit of 
the design,—it displays the exact and necessary position of women who are 
cursed with ambition. The character of Saville, a fine gentleman, would be ex- 
cellent if not a little two much cempounded from that of Maulcverer, in ‘ Paul 
Clifford.” The character of Fanny Millinger, an actress, is one of the best in the 
book, but seems to us also borrowed from the actress in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 
Nothing can be more natural than the characters and tone of the work,—nothing 
more xnprobable than the plot. This want of congruity convinces us either that 
the work is by two hands, or by an unpractised novelist. Im proportion as an au- 
thor writes novels, (and this is very remarkable in Scott,) his plots grow more art- 
ful, and his characters less so. Still, despite the want of probability in the story 
of ‘* Godolphin” the interest is always sustained and keen. And even the 
visionary and mysterious nature of the tale, while it offends the judgment on re- 
collectjon, absorbs the emotions in perusal.* 

There seetns to be no abatement in the interest taken in fictions; but instead 
of being concentrated to a few of the best, the.appetite seems to have enlarged 
to grossness, and devours every thing miscellaneously. Formerly the novels of 
Mrs. Gore or Mrs. Sheridan would have run through half a dozen editions in a 
year; but now the circulating libraries, instead of buying six copies of Mrs. 
Gore's novel, distribute their favour impartially to Mrs. Gore and five other wri- 
ters; no matter what their works be, so long as they are new. 

The people of Fiji believe that all things, stones, axes, chissels, &c, have a 
soul, and are immortal ; they will, it is pretended, show you a sort of well, across 
which runs a stream of water, wherein you may perceive the spirits of men and 
stones, women, and canoes, animals, and houses,—all the defunct souls of all the 
pots, pans, and rubbish of the world tumbling over one another into the Haven of 
Immortality. Just so seems the present miscellany of literary compositions, 
and the soul of the King of the Palace goes down the tide, lumbered and 
hid by the clattering, crowding souls of ali slop-pails and scrubbing brushes! 





* There is astrology in ‘*Oonah Lynch,” and astrology in “* Godolphin.” Could 
passages in the latter work have been written by Mrs. Norton?” 


——_—_ 
THE SCHOOLMASTER IN MUSCOVY. 

So singularly are the people of this country in the dark, on almost every 
point connected with the moral culture and intellectual development of the 
Russians, that it will perhaps be conferring a benefit on our readers, to place 
before them a sketch of the state of public education in the mighty dominions of 
the Czar. 

In order to carry into execution, with more method and ensemble, a system of 
public education, and for the purpose of simplifying this branch of the general 
administration, by centralizing it, the whole empire, including the grand duchy 
of Finland, is divided into seven university districts ; each of which comprehends, 
more or less, a great number of governments and provinces. A Curator is 
placed at the head of each district, and the minister of public instruction pre- 
sides over the whole. In each district there is a university, and one or more 
gymnasiums in each government, besides primary and secondary schools, the 
former of which are styled ‘* Ecoles d’arrondisement.”” The number of students 
on the books of the different universities, in 1830, amounted toupwards of 5900. 

In addition to these universities there exist a great number of other establish- 
ments, consecrated to the higher branches of study, which are not immediately 
under the jurisdiction of the minister of public instruction,—they are termed 
high specia! schools. ‘Theology is taught in the academies of Kief, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and Kasan. In these establishments there are upwards of 
26,090 students and 430 professors. ‘The Catholic church likewise supports 13 
seminaries : the Protestants graduate at the university of Dorpot, where the 
faculty of theology is exclusively reserved for them. [In all the universities 
Jurisprudence and al! the branches of medicine are taught, but more particularly 
80 at the chirurgo-medical schools of St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 

Other establishments, enjoying almost the same prerogatives as the universities, 
are destined to form the Russian youth for the higher offices of state. These 
are the Lycée of ‘T’'sarskoie Selo, the high school of St. Petersburg, the schoo! 
of science at Jaroslarl, and the ‘‘ pensions nobles” of the universities of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. On completing their course of study, the students 
take a certain rank in the hierarchy. 

Several thousand youths receive their education at the military schools through- 
: The study of the oriental languages, 


without the pedantry of a preacher, is suffused with the spirit of some beautiful | of commerce, and of technology occupy a great number of professors in the 
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tion; but when he has closed the last page, he will find his sou! insensibly 
smoothed, and, as it were, Christianized over. He will recollect the work, not 
in any detached passages, but as one which has made a gentle but no fleeting 
impression on his mind; it has soothed all his better feelings, and made itaelf a 
sanctuary in his kindlier dispositions. ‘The mind of Mr. Scargill is not of a cem- 
mon cast,—he loves to philosophize and to refine,—he goes, in his various 


novels, from experiment to experiment, and moulds his genius according to some | 


abstract idea. He does not deal sufficienlty in bold situations and strong con- 
trasts,—he is not so popular as he ought to be, because he has too great an ap- 
prehension of the common-place. 
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He should indulge more in dialogue, in ac- | 


| of the university of the district in which they are situated. 


1828, is to form good dragomans for the diplomatic relations of Russia with the 
cabinets of the East; while the school founded at Osenbourg is destined to extend 
among the Muselmen of the empire the results of European civilization 
All the gymnasiums, to the number of 55, underwent, in the reign of the last 
emperor, a complete re-organisation, and are at present established on an uniform 
footing. 

There are, besides, 247 private boarding schools, all subjected to the controul 
The primary schools 
are the fewest.in number, barely amounting to 120; next in succession are the 
elementary or parochial schools,—their numbers are very far from being propor- 
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sight of the refinements of a philosopher and the dignity of a pastor. 
What the author of the “ Puritan’s Grave” wants, the author of ‘‘ Contarini 


Fleming” has to an excess;—the one injures himself by the too quiet, the other 


by the too restless. 


number of schools supported at the expense of the state, and of private indi- 
viduals, and placed under the immediate controul of the minister of public in- 
struction, was, in 1824, 1,411, in which 70,000 youth of both sexes received 


that we shall not now pause to analyse his peculiar genius. He only requires to | colonies, which are very numerous, nor those supported by the Russian clergy, 
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which, in the year quoted, amounted to 844. 
| and the pedagogic schvols.of Germany, have likewise been introduced, and theix 
numbers are daily increasing. ‘The sum placed annually at the disposition of the 
minister of public instruction, amounts to nearly 3,000,000 of roubles. The 
foregoing exposition will we fear be found dry and unamusing ; but in order %o- 
form a correct estimate of the present state of public education in the 
Russian empire, minuteness of detail and methodical distribution are absolutely: 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding the rigid censorship established in Russia, the press is be~ 
ginning to lay its mighty grasp on the public mind, but even now there are at pre- 
sent published throughout the empire only seventy-three juurnals, and these are 
written in twelve different languages. Compared with the rest of Europe, the- 
intellectual resources of Russia are yet insignificant, and the great mass of ber: 
population are quite indifferent to the benefits of instruction. But however dis- 
proportionate the number of those upon which it acts in ratio to the avhole pepe 
lation, it must be admitted that the government has been unceasing in its efforts,. 
and has spared neither labour nor expense to secure to the people the elements 
of a good systein of education. ‘ La Russie,” says Madame de Staél, * 
encore bien des pas a faire,” ere she attains the apex of civilization—and we 
bow to this opinion; but she is at the same time advancing in her career with: 
gigantic strides. ‘The invention of steam-boats will above all contribute to ae- 
celerate her march. No other country, not even excepting the United States of 
America, presente so wide a field for the operation of this mighty element as» 
Russia ; for her inland navigation is magnificent, and connected in every part by 
an admirable system of canals. In fact, when we reflect on the principles of 
improvement that are so rapidly developing themselves in every part of the em- 
pire, we can see no reason why Russia should not attain that general knowledge 
and civil importance which, as a political body, she las already required. The 
sleepy politicians of Europe are, however, blind to the rapid and alarming deve- 
lopment—mental as well as physical—of this adolescent giant, although possess- 
ing, even in a state of puberty, the wiliness of a serpent, the patient watchful- 
ness of a cat, the ferocity of a wolf, and the enormous power and sinews of an 
Asiatic elephant. ‘That axiom of Napoieon which we have given in a preceding - 
number should be barnt into the walls of every great cabinet :—* ln THIRTY. 
YEARS Europe WILL EITHER BE REPUBLICAN OR Cossack.” 

—~ 


THE FALL OF TURKEY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 

The long duration and sudden fall of the Turkish Empire is one of the most 
extraordinary and apparently inexplicable phenomena in European history. The 
decay of the Ottoman power has been constantly the theme of historians ; their 
approaching downfall, the unceasing subject of prophecy for a century; but yet 
the ancient fabric still held out, and evinced on occasions a degree of vigour 
which confounded all the machinations of its enemies. For eighty years, the 
subversion of the empire of Constantinople had been the unceasing object of 
Moscovite ambition: the genius of Catherine had been incessantly directed to 
that great object ; a Russian prince christened after the last of the Palwologi 
expressly to receive his throne, but yet the black eagle made little progress 
towards the Danube ;-the Mussulman forces arrayed on its banks were still most 
formidable, and a host arrayed under the banners of the Osmanleys, seemingly 
capable of making head against the world. For four years, from 1808 to 1812, 
the Russians waged a desperate war with the Turks; they brought frequently 
159,000, sometimes 200,000 men into the field ; but at its close they made ne 
sensible progress in the reductign of the bulwarks of Islamism: two hundred 
thousand Mussulmans had frequent!y assembled round the bannersof the Prophet ; 
the Danube had been stained with blood, but the hostile armies still contended im 
doubtful and desperate strife on its shores; and on the glacis of Schumla the 
Moscovites had sustained a bluodier defeat than they ever received from the 
genius of Napoleon. In the triumph of the Turks at that prodigious victory, 
the Vizier wrote exultingly to the Grand Seignior, that such was the multitude 
of the Infidel heads which he had taken, that they would make a bridge for the 
souls of the Faithful from earth to heaven. 

But though then so formidable, the Ottoman power has within these twenty 
years rapidly and irrecoverably declined. The great barrier of Turkey was: 
reached 1n the firat campaign of the next war, the Balkan yielded to the Russian. 
genius in the second, and Adrianople, the ancient capital of the Osmanleys, be- 
came celebrated for the treaty which sealed forever the degradation of their 
race. On all sides the provinces of the Empire have revolted: Greece, through » 
a long and bloody contest, has at length worked out its deliverance from all but 
its own passions ; the ancient war-cry of Byzantium, Victory to the Cross, has 
been again heard on the Egean Sea ;* and the Pacha of Egypt, taking advantage 
of the weakness consequent on so many reverses, has boldly thrown off the yoke, 
and advancing from Acre in the path of Napoleon, shewn to the astonished 
world the justice of that great man's remark, that his defeat by Sir Siduey 
Smith under its walls made him miss his destiny. The victory of Koniatt 
prostrated the Asiatic power of Turkey; the standards of Mehemit Ali are 
rapid!y approaching the Seraglio; anc the discomfited Sultan is driven to seek 
refuge under the suspicivus shelter of the Russian legions. Already the 
advanced guard of Nicholas has passed the Bosphorus ; the Moscovite standards 
are floating at Scutari ; and, to the astonishment alike of Europe and Asia, 
the keys of the Dardanelles, the throne of Constantine, are laid at the feet of. 
the Czar. 

The unlooked fer rapidity of these events, is not more astonishing than the 
weakness which the Mussu!mans have evinced in their last struggle. The 
Russians, in the late campaign, never assembled 40,000 men in the field. In. 
the battle of the llth of June, which decided the fate of the war, Diebitach . 
had only 36.000 soldiers under arms ; yet this small force routed the Turkish 
army, and laid open the far-famed passes of the Balkan to the daring genius ef- 
its leader. Christendom looked in vain for the mighty host which, at the sight 
of the holy banner, were wont to assemble round the standard of the Prophet ; 
the ancient courage of the Osmanleys seemed to have perished with their waning 
fortunes ; hardly could the Russian outposts keep pace with them in the rapidity 
of their flight; and a force, reduced by sickness to twenty thousand mer, 
dictated peace to the Ottomans within twenty hours’ march of Constantinople, 
More lately, the once dreaded throne of Turkey has become a jest to its ancient 
provinces ; the Pasha of Egypt, once the most inconsiderable of its vassals, has 
compe!!ed the Sublime Porte, the ancient terror of Christendom, to seek fer 
safety in the protection of Infidel battalions ; and the throhe of Constantine, 
incapable of self-defence, is ultimately destined to become the prize for which 
Moscovite ambition and Arabian audacity are to contend on the glittering shores 
of Scutari. 

But if the weakness of the Ottoman is surprising, the supineness of the. Eu- 
ropean powers is not less amazing at this interesting crisis. ‘The power of 
Russia hes long been a subject of alarm to France, and having twice seen the 
Cossacks at the Tuileries, it is not surprising that they should feel somewtar 
nervous at every addition to its strength. England, jealous of its maratime 
superiority, and apprehensive—whether reasonably or not is immaterial—of 
danger to her Indian possessions, from the growth of Russian power in Asia, has 
long made it a fixed principle of her policy to coerce the ambitious designs of 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and twice she has saved Turkey from their grasp. 
When the Russians and Austrians in 1785, projected an alliance for its partition, 
and Catharine aud Joseph had actually met on the Wolga to arrange its details, 
Mr. Pitt interposed, and by the influence of England prevented the design ; and 
when Diebitsch was in full march for Constantinople, and the msurrection of the 
Janissaries only waited for the sight of the Cossacks to break out, and overturm 
the throne of Mahmoud, the strong arm of Wellington interfered, put a curb im 
the mouth of Russia, and postponed for a season the fall of the Turkish power. 
Now, however, every thing has changed ;—France and England, occupied with 
domestic dissentions, are utterly paralysed ; they can no longer make a shew of 
resistance to Moscovite ambition ; execlugjvely occupic din preparing the downm- 
fall of her ancient allies, the Dutch and Portuguese, England has not a thoughw 
to bestow on the occupatiun of the Dardanelles, and the keys of the Levant are, 
without either observation or regret, passing to the hands of Russia. 

The events are so extraordinary, that they almost make the boldest specula- 
tor hold his breath. Great as is the change in external events which we daily 
witness, the alteration in internal feeling is still greater. Changes which would 
| have convulsed England from end to end, dangers which would have throwr 
European diplomacy into agonies a few years ago, are now regarded with indi 
ference. The progress of Russia through Asia, the capture of Esivan and 
| Erzeroum, the occupation of the Dardanelles, are now as little regarded as if we 
| had no interest in such changes; as if we had no empire inthe East threatened 
| by so ambitious a neighbour ; no independence at stake in the growth of the Co- 
| lossus of northern Europe. 
The reason is apparent, and it affords the first great and practical proof which 














England has yet received of the fatal blow, which the recent changes have struck, 
| not only at her internal prosperity, but her external independence. 
now powerless ; and, what is worse, the European powers know it. 
| 

| 


England is 
Her Ge- 
vernment is so incessantly and exclusively Occupied in maintaining its ground 
against the internal enemies whom the Reform Bill has raised up into appalling 
strength; the necessity of sacrificing something to the insatiable passions-of the 
Revolutionists is so apparent, that every other object is disregarded ; the allies 
by whose aid they overthrew the constitution, have turned so fiercely upon them . 


The total that they are forced to strain every nerve to resist these domestic enemies 
. . | Who can think of the occupation ef Scutari, when the malt tax is threatened 


with repeal? Who care for the thunder of Nicholas, when the threats of O’Cou- 





* When the brave Canaris passed under the bows of the Turkish admiral’s ship, te» 
h he had grappled the fatal fireship at Scio, the crew in his boat exclaimed “* Vie- 


| tory to the Cross!” the old war-cry of Byzantium,—Gordon’s Greek Revolution. 
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nell are ringing in their ears? The English Government, once so stable and 
steadfast in its resolutions, when rested on the firm rock of Aristocracy, has be- 
come unstable as water since it was thrown for its support upon the Democracy z 
its designs are as changeable, its policy as fluctuating, as the volatile and incon- 
siderate mass from which it sprung ; and hence its menaces are disregarded, its 
ancient relations broken, its old allies disgusted, and the weight of its influence 
being no longer felt, projects the most threatening to its independence are without 
hesitation undertaken by other States, 

Nor is the supineness and apathy of the nation less important or alarming. 
It exists to. such an extent as clearly to demonstrate, that not only are the days 
of its glory numbered, but the termination even of its independence may be fore- 
seen at no distant period. Enterprizes the most hostile to its interests, con- 
quests the most fatal to its glory, are undertaken by its rivals not only without 
the disapprobation, bat with the cordial support, of the majority of the nation. 
Portugal, for a century the ally of England, for whose defence hundreds of thou- 
sands of Englishmen had died in our own times, has been abandoned without a 
murmur to the revolutionary spoliation and propagandist arts of France. Holland, 
the bulwark of England, for whose protection the great war with F rance was un- 
dertaken, has been assailed by British fleets, and-threatened by British power ; 
and the shores of the Scheldt, which beheld the victorious legions of W ellington 
{and to curb the power of Napoleon, have witnessed the union of the Tricolour 
and British flags, to beat down the independence of the Dutch provinces. Con- 
stantinople, long regarded as the out-posts of India against the Russians, is aban- 
doned without regret; and amidst the strife of internal faction, the fixing of the 
Muscovite standards on the shores of the Bosphorus, the transference of the 
finest harbour in the world to a growing maritime power, and of the entrepot of 
Europe and Asia to an already formidable commercial state, is hardly the subject 
of observation. 

The reason cannot be concealed, and is too clearly illustrative of the desperate 
tendency of the recent changes upon all the classes of the Empire. With the 
Revolutionists the passion for change has supplanted every other feeling, and the 
spirit of innovation has extinguished that of patriotism. ‘They no longer league 
in thought, or word or wish., exclusively with their own countrymen ; they no 
longer regard the interests and glory of England, as the chief objects of their so- 
licitude ; what they look to is the revolutionary party in other states; what they 
sympathize with, the progress of the Tricolour in overturning other dynasties. 
The loss of British dominions, ihe loss of British Colonies, the downfall of Bri 
tish power, the decay of British glory, the loss of British independence, is to them 
ainatter of no sort of regret, provided the tricolour is triumphant, and the cause 
of revolution is making progress in the world. Well and truly did Mr. Burke 
say, that the spirit of patriotism and Jacobinism could not coexist in the same 
State ; and that the greatest national disasters are lightly passed over, provided 
they bring with them the advance of domestic arnbition. ; 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, are so utterly desperate in regard to 
the future prospects of the Empire, from the vacillation and violence of the Demo- 
cratic party who are installed in sovereignty, that external events, even of the 
most threatening character, are regarded by them as but dust in the balance, 
when compared with the domestic calamities which are staring us in the face. 
‘What although the ingratitude and tergiversation of England to Holland have 
deprived us of all respect among foreign States? That evil, great as it is, is no- 
thing to the domestic embarrassments which overwhelm the country from the 
unruly spirit which the Whigs fostered with such credulous care during the Re- 
form contest. What although the Empire of the Mediterranean, and ultimately 
our Indian possessions, are menaced by the ceaseless growth of Russia; the 
measures which Government have in contemplation for the management of that 
vast dominion, will sever it from the British Empire before any danger is felt 
from external foes ; and long ere the Muscovite eagles are seen on the banks of 
the Indus, the insane measures of the Ten Pounders will have banished the Bri- 
tish standards from the plains of Hindostan. 

Every thing, in short, announces that the external weight and foreign impor- 
tance of Great Britain are irrecoverably lost: and that the passing of the Re- 
form Bill has truly been the death warrant of the British Empire. The Rus- 
sians are at Constantinople ! the menaces, the entreaties of England, are alike 
disregarded : and the ruler of the seas has submitted in two years to descend to 
the rank of a second rate power. That which a hundred defeats could have 
hardly effected to England, is the very first result of the innovating system upon 
which new England has entered. The Rtissians are at Constantinople! How 
would the shade of Chatham, or Pitt, or Fox thrill at the announcement! But 
it makes no sort of impression on the English people : as little as the robbery of 
the Portuguese fleet by the French, or the surrender of the citadel of Antwerp to 
the son-in-law of Louis Philippe. In this country we have arrived, in an incon- 
eeivably short space of time, at that weakness, disunion, and indifference to all 
but revolutionary objects, which is at once the forerunner and the cause of na- 





‘tional ruin. 

But leaving these mournful topics, it is more instructive to turn tothe causes 
which have précipitated, in so short a space of time, the fall of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Few mére curious or extraordiriary phenomena are to be met with in the 
page of history. It will be found that the Ottomans have fallen a victim to the 
same passion for innovation and reform which have proved so ruinous both in 
this and a neighbouring country; and that, while the bulwarks of Turkey were 
thrown down by the rudé hand of Mahmoud, the States of Western Europe were 
disabled by the same frantic course, from rendering him any effectual aid. How 
well, in every age has the spirit of Jacobinism and revolutionary passion aided 
the march, and hastened the growth of Russia ! 

The fact of the long: duration of Turkey, in the midst of the monarchies of 
Europe, and the stubborn resistance which she opposed for a series of ages to 
the attacks of the two greatest of its military powers, is of itself sufficient to 
demonstrate that the accounts on which we had been accustomed to rely of the 
condition of the Ottoman Empire were partial or exaggerated. No fact is so uni- 
versally demonstrated by history as the rapid and irrécoverable decline of barba- 
rous powers, when the career of conquest is terminated. Where is now the 
Empire of the Caliphs of the Moors? What has survived of the conquests, 
one hundred years ago, of Nadir Shah? How long did the Empire of Aureng- 
zebe, the throne of the Great Mogul, resist the attacks of England, even at 
the distance of ten thousand miles from the parent state’ How then did it hap- 
pen that Turkey so long resisted the spoiler! What conservative principle has 
enabled the Osmanlgys so Jong to avoid the degradation which so rapidly over- 
takes all barbarous and despotic empires; and what has communicated to their 
vast empire a portion of the undecaying vigour which has been hitherto considered 
as the grand characteristic of European civilization’! The answer to these ques- 
tions will both unfold the real causes of the long endurance, and at length the 
sudden fall, of the Turkish Empire. 

Though the Osmanleys were an Asiatic power, and ruled entirely on the prin- 
ciples of Asiatic despotism, yet their conquests were effectéd in Europe, or in- 
those parts of Asia in which, from the influence of the Crusades, or of the Ro- 
man institutions which sutvived their invasion, a certain degree of European ci- 
vilization remained. It is difficult utterly to exterminate the institutions of a 
country where they have been long established ; those of the Christian provinces, 
of the Roman Fmpire have in part survived all the dreadful tempests which for 
the last six centuries have passed over their surface. It is these remnants of 
civilization, it is the institutions which still linger among the vanquished people, 
which have so long preserved the Turkish provinces from decay; and itis 
these ancient bulwarks, which the innovating passions of Mahmoud have now 
destroyed. 

1. The first circumstance which upheld, amidst its numerous defects, the Ot- 
toman Empire, was the ‘rights conceded on the first conquest of the country by 
Mahomet'to the dere beys or ancient nobles of Asia Minor, and which the suc- 
ceeding Sultans have been carefu! to maintain inViolate. These dere beys all 
capitulated with the conqueror, and obtained the important privileges of retain- 
ing their lands in perpetuity for their descendants, and of paying a Axed tribute in 
money and men to the Sultan. In other words, they were a hereditary noblesse ; 
and as they constituted the great strength of the Empire in its Asiatic provinces 
they have preserved their privilege through all succeeding reigns. 

2. The next circumstance which contributed to mitigate the severity of Otto- 
man oppression was the privileges of the provincial cities, chiefly in Europe, 
which consisted in being governed by magistrates elected by the people them- 
selves from among their chief citizens. This privilege, a relic of the rights of 
the Municima over the whole Roman Empire, was established in all the great 
towns ; and its importance in moderating the otherwise intolerable weight of Ot- 
toman oppression was incalculable. The Pashas, or temporary rulers, appointed 
by the Sultan, had no aathority, or only a partial one in those free cities, and 
hence they formed nearly as complete an asylum for industry in Europe, as the 
estates of the dere beys did in Asia. This important right, however, could 
not escape the reforming passion of Mahmond ; and it was accordingly over- 
turned. , 

8. In addition to an hereditsry nobility in the dere beys, and the privileges of 
corporations in the rights of eleeting their ayans, the Mussulmans possessed a 
powerful hierarchy in the ulema; a most important body in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, and whose privileges have gone far to limit the extent of its despotic go- 
vernment. This important institution has been little understood hitherto in 

Europe ; but they have contributed in a most important manner to mitigate the 
severity of the Sultan in those classes who enjoy the special protection. 

4. In every part of the empire, the superior felicity and well being of the pea- 
santry of the mountains is conspicuous, and has long attracted the attention of 
‘travellers. 

5. The Janissaries were another institution which upheld the Turkish Em- 
pire. They formed a regular standing army, who, although at times extremely 
formidable to the Sultan, and exercising their influence with all the haughti- 
mess of Pretorian guards, were yet of essential service in repellimg the invasion 
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of Christian Powers. The strength of the Ottoman armies consisted in the Ja- | measures of both have been the same; both have been actuated by the same 


nissaries, and the delhis and spahis ; the former being the regular force, the lat- 
ter the contingents of the dere beys. Every battle-field, from Constantinople 
to Vienna, can tell of the valour of the Janissaries, long and justly regarded as 
the bulwark of the Empire; and the Russian battalions, with all their firmness, 
were frequently broken, even in the last war, by the desperate charge of the 
delhis. 

Now, however, both are destroyed; the vigorous severity of the Sultan has 
annihilated the dreaded battalions of the former—the ruin of the dere beys has 
closed the supply of the latter. In these violent and impolitic reforms is to be 
found the immediate cause of the destruction of the Turkish Empire. 

Of the revolt which led to the destruction uf this great body, and the policy 
which led to it, the following striking account is given by Mr. Slade : 


‘‘ Every campaign during the Greek war, a body was embarked on board the 
fleet, and landed in small parties, purposely unsupported, on the theatre of war ; 
none returned, so that only afew thousand remained at Constantinople, when, 
May 30, 1826, the Sultan issued a hatji scheriff concerning the formation of ‘a 
new victorious army.’ This was a flash of lightning in the eyes of the Janissa- 
ries. ‘They saw why their companions did not return from Greece; they saw 
that the old, hitherto abortive, policy, dormant since eighteen years, was revived, 
they saw that their existence was threatened ;. and they resolved to resist, con- 
fiding in the prestige of their name. June 15, following, they reversed their 
soup-kettles, (signal of revolt,) demanded the heads of the Ministers, and the 
revocation of the said firman. But Mahmoud was prepared for them. Husseyin 
the aga of the Janissaries, was in his interests, and with him the yamaks, (gar- 
risons of the castles of the Bosphorus,) the Galiondgis, and the Topchis. Col- 
lecting, therefore, on the following morning, his forces in the Atmeidan, the 
sandjack scheriff was displayed, and the ulema seconded him by calling on the 
people to support their sovereign against the rebels. Still, noways daunted, the 
Janissaries advanced and summoned their aga, of whom they had no suspicion, 
to repeat their demands to the Sultan, threatening, in case of non compliance, to 
force the seraglio gates. Husseyin, who acted his part admirably, and with con- 
summate duplicity, brought them to the desired point—open rebellion—flatter- 
ing them with success, now threw aside the mask. He stigmatized them as infi- 
dels, and called on them in the name of the prophet, to submit to the Sultan's 
clemency. Atthis defection of their trusted favourite chief, their smothered 
rage burst out; they rushed to his house, razed it in a moment, did the same by 
the houses of the other ministers, applied torches, and in half an hour Constan- 
tinople streamed with blood benesth the glare of flames. Mahmoud hesitated, 
and was about to conciliate; but Husseyin repulsed the idea with firmness, 
knowing that to effect conciliation, his head must be the first offering. ‘Now, 
or never,’ he replied to the Sultan, ‘is the time! Think not that a few heads 
will appease this sedition, which has been too carefully fomented by me,—the 
wrongs oi ihe Janissaries too closely dwelt on, thy character too blackly stained, 
thy treachery too minutely dissected,—to be easily laid. Remember this is the 
second time thy arm has been raised against them, and they will not trust thee 
again. Remember, too, that thou hast now a son, not in thy power, whom they 
will elevate on thy downfall. Now is the time! ‘This evening’s sun must set 
for the last time on them or us. Ketire from the city, that thy sacred person may 
be safe, and leave the rest to me.’ Mahmoud consented, and went to Dolma 
Bachtche, (a palace one mile up the Bosphorus,) to await the result. Husseyin, 
then free to act without fear of interruption, headed his yamaks, and vigorously 
attacked the rebels, who, cowardly as they were insolent, offered a feeble re- 
sistance, when they found themselves unsupported by the mob, retreated from 
street to street, and finally took refuge in the Atmeidan. Here their career 
ended. A masked battery on a hill beyond, opened upon them, troops enclosing 
them in, and fire was applied to the wooden buildings. Desperation then gave 
them courage that might have saved them at first, and they strove with madness 
to force a passage from the burning pile; part were consumed, part cut down ; 
a few only got out, among them five colonels, who threw themselves at the aga's 
feet, and implored grace. They spoke their last.” 

Five thousand fell under this grand blow ; twenty-five thousand perished 
throughout the whole empire. The next day a hatti scheriff was read in the 
mosques, declaring the Janissaries infamous, the order abolished, and the name 
an anathema. 

This great stroke made a prodigious sensation in Europe, and even the best 
informed were deceived as to its effects on the future prospects of the Ottoman 
Empire. By many it was compared to the destruction of the Strelitzes by Peter 
the Great, and the resurrection of Turkey anticipated from the great reform of 
Mahmoud, as Muscovy rose from the vigorous measures of the Czar. But the 
cases and the men were totally different. Peter, though a despot, was practi- 
cally acquainted with his country. He had voluntarily descended to the hum- 
blest rank, to make himself master of the arts life. When he had destroyed the 
Pretorian guards of Moscow, he built up the new military force of the empire, in 
strict accordance with its national and religious feelings, and the victory of Pul- 
towa was the consequence. But what did Sultan Mahmoud? Having destroyed 
the old military force of Turkey, he subjected the new levies which were to re- 
place it to such absurd regulations, and so thoroughly violated the political and 
religious feelings of the country, that none of the Osmanleys who could possibly 
avoid it would enter his ranks, and he was obliged to fill them up with mere 
boys, who had not yet acquired any determinate feelings—a wretched substitute 
for the old military force of the empire, and which proved totally unequal to the 
task of facing the veteran troops of Russia. 

The result of these precipitate and monstrous innovations strikingly appeared 
in the next war with Russia. The Janissaries and dere beys were destroyed ; 
the Mussulmans every where disgusted; the turban, the national dress, the 
scymitar, the national weapon, were laid aside in the army ; instead of the fierce 
and valiant Janissaries wielding that dreaded weapon, there was to be found only 
in the army boys of sixteen, wearing caps in the European style, and looked upon 
as little better than heretics by all true believers. 

In the contest of Asia Minor, Paskewitch hardly encountered any opposition. 
Rage at the destruction of the Janissaries among their numerous adherents—- 
indignation among the old population, in consequence of the ruin of the dere 
beys, and the suppression of the rights of the cities—lukewarmness in the 
church, from the anticipated innovations in its constitution—general dissatisfac- 
tion among all classes of Mahometans, in consequence of the change in the na- 
tional dress and costume, had so completely weakened the feeling of patriotism, 
and the Sultan’s authority, that the elements of resistance did not exist. The 
battles were mere parades—the sieges little more than the summoning of for- 
tresses to surrender. In Europe, the ruinous effects of the innovatiens were also 
painfully apparent. Though the Russians had to cross in a dry and parched 
season the pathless aud waterless plains of Bulgaria ; and though, in consequence 
of the unhealthiness of the climate, and the wretched arrangements of their com- 
missariat, they lost 200,000 men by sickness and famine in the first campaign, 
yet the Ottomans, though fighting in their own country, and for their hearths, 
were unable to gain any decisive advantage; and in the next campaign, when 
they were conducted with more skill, and the possession of Varna gave them thé 
advantage of a seaport for their supplies, the weakness of the Turks was at once 
apparent. In the battle of the 11th June, the loss of the Turks did not exceed 
4000 men, the forces on either sides amounted to 40,000 men, and yet this defeat 
proved fatal to the empire. 

6. Among the immediate and most powerful causes of the rapid fall of the 
Ottoman Empire unquestionably must be reckoned the Greek Revolution, and 
the Extraordinary part which Great Britain took in destroying the Turkish navy 
at Navarino. 

On this subject we wish to speak with caution. We have the most heartfelt 
wish for the triumph of the Cross over the Crescent, and the liberation of the 
cradle of civilization from Asiatic bondage. But with every desire of the real 
welfare of the Greeks, we must be permitted to doubt whether the Revolution 
was the way to effect it, or the cause of humanity has not been retarded by the 
premature effort for its independence. 

The whole commerce of the Ottomans was carried on by the Greeks, and 
their sailors constituted the entire seamen of their fleet. Nothing, accordingly, 
can be more lamentable than the condition of the Turkish fleet since that time, 
The catastrophe of Navarino deprived them of their best ships and bravest 
sailors ; the Greek revolt drained off the whole population who were wont to man 
their fleets. Mr. Slade informs us that when he navigated on board the Capitan 
Pasha’s ship with the Turkish fleet in 1829, the crews were composed almost 
entirely of landsmen, who were forced on board without the slightest knowledge 
of nautical affairs ; and that such was their timidity from inexperience of that 
element, that a few English frigates would have sent the whole squadron, con- 
taining six ships of the line, to the bottom. The Russian fleet also evinced a 
degree of ignorance and timidity in the Euxine, which could hardly have been 
expected, from their natural hardihood and resolution. Yet, the Moscovite fleet, 
upon the whole, rode triumphant; by their capture of Anapa, they struck at the 
great market from whence Constantinople is supplied, while, by the storming of 
Sizepolis, they gave a point d’appui to Diebitsch on the coast within the Balkan, 
without which he could never have ventured to cross that formidable range. 
This ruin of the Turkish marine by the Greek Revolution and the battle of Na- 
varino, was therefore the immediate cause of the disastrous issue of the second 
Russian campaign ; and the scale might have been turned, and it made to ter- 
minate in equal disasters to the invaders, if five English ships of the line had 
been added to the Turkish force ; an addition, Mr. Slate tells us, which weuld 
have enabled the Turks to burn the Russian arsenals and fleet at Swartopol, and 
postponed for half a century the fall of the Ottoman Empire. 


Nothing, therefore, can be more instructive than the rapid fall of the Turkish 





power ; nor more curious than the coincidence between the despotic acts of the 
reforming Eastern Sultan and of the innovating European democracies. The 


principles, and both yielded to the same ungovernable ambition. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the deplorabie state uf weakness to which Eng- 
land has been reduced since revolutionary passions seized upon her people. 
Three years ago, the British name was universally respected ; the Portuguese 
pointed with gratitude to the well-fought fields, where English blood was poured 
forth like water in behalf of their independence ; the Dutch turned with exulta- 
tion to the Lion of Waterloo, the proud and qualled t of English 
fidelity ; the Poles acknowledged with gratitude, that, amidst all their sorrows, 
England alone had stood their friend, and exerted its influence at the Congress 
of Vienna to procure for them constitutional freedom ; even the Turks, though 
mourning the catastrophe of Navarino, acknowledged that British diplomacy had 
at length interfered, and turned aside from Constantinople the sword of Russia, 
after the barrier of the Balkan had been broke through. Now, how woful is the 
change! The Portuguese recount, with undisguised indignation, the spoliation 
of their Navy by the Tricolour fleet, then in close alliance with England; and 
the fostering, by British blood and treasure, of a cruel and insidious civil war in 
their bosom, in aid of the principle of revolutionary propagandism ; the Dutch, 
with indignant rage, tell the tale of the desertion by England of all the allies 
and principles for which she had fought for a hundred and fifty years, and the 
shameful union of the Leopard and the Eagle, to crush the independence and 
partition the territories ef Holland; the Polish exiles in foreign lands dwell on 
the heart-rending story of their wrongs, and narrate how they were led on by 
deceitful promises from France and England to resist, till the period of capitula- 
tion had gone by; the Eastern nations deplore the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russians, and hold up their hands in astonishment at the infatuation 
which has led the Mistress of the seas to permit the keys of the Dardanelles to 
be placed in the grasp of Moscovite ambition. It was in vain to conceal the fact 
that by a mere change of Ministry, by simply letting loose revolutionary passions, 
England has descended to the rank of a third-rate power. She has sunk at once, 
without any external disasters, from the triumphs of Trafalgar and Waterloo, to 
the disgrace and humiliation of Charles II. It is hard to say whether she is 
most despised or insulted by her ancient allies or enemies ; whether contempt or 
hatred are strongest among those she aided or resisted in the late struggle. 
Russia defies her in the East, and, secure in the revolutionary passions by which 
her people are distracted, pursues with now undisguised anxiety her long-cherished 
and stubbornly-resisted schemes of ambition in the Dardanelles; France drags 
her a willing captive at her chariot-wheels, and compels the arms which once 
struck down Napoleon to aid her in all the mean revolutionary aggressions she 
is pursuing on the surrounding States; Portugal and Holland, smarting under 
the wounds received from their oldest ally, wait for the moment of British weak- 
ness to wreak vengeance for the wrongs inflicted under the infatuated guidance 
of the Whig democracy. Louis XIV., humbled by the defeats of Blenheimand 
Ramillies, yet spurned with indignation at the proposal that he should join his 
arins to those of his enemies, to dispossess his ally, the King of Spain; but 
England, in the hour of her greatest triumph, has submitted to a greater degrada- 
tion. She has deserted and insulted the nation which stood by her side in the 
field of Victoria; she has joined in alliance against the power which bled with 
her at Waterloo, and deserted in its last extremity the ally whose standards 
waved triumphant with her on the sands of Egypt. 

The supineness and weakness of Ministers in the last agony of Turkey, has 
been such as would have exceeded belief, if woful experience had not taught us 
to be surprised at nothing which they cando. France acted with hecoming fore- 
sight and spirit; they had an Admiral, with four ships of the line, to watch Rus- 
sia in the Dardanelles, when the crisis approached. What had England? One 
ship of the line on the way from Malta, and a few frigates in the Archipelago, 
were all that the mistress of the waves could afford, to support the honour and 
interests of England, in an emergency more pressing than any which has occurred 
since the battle of Trafalgar. Was the crisis not foreseen?! Every man inthe 
country of any intelligence foresaw it, from the moment that Ibrahim besieged 
Acre. Can England only fit out one ship of the line to save the Dardanelles 
from Russia! Is this the foresight of the Whigs, or the effect of the Dock- 
yard reductions? Or has the Reform Act utterly annihilated our strength, and 
sunk our name? 

It is evident that in the pitiful shifts to which Government is now reduced, 
foreign events, even of the greatest magnitude, have no sort of weight in its de- 
liberations. Resting on the quicksands cf popular favour; intent only on win- 
ning the applause or resisting the indignation of the rabble; dreading the 
strokes of their old allies among the Political Unions ; awakened, when too late, 
to a sense of the dreadful danger arising from the infatuated course they have 
pursued : hesitating between losing the support of the Revolutionists and pur- 
suing the anarchical projects which they avow ; unable to command the strength 
of the nation for any foreign policy ; having sown the seeds of interminable dis- 
sention between the different classes of society, and spread far and wide the 
modern passion for innovation in lieu of the ancient patriotism of England ; they 
have sunk it at once, and apparently for ever in the gulph of degradation. By 
the passions they have excited in the Empire, its strength is utterly destroyed, 
and well do foreign nations perceive its weakness. They know that Ireland is 
on the verge of rebellion; that the West Indies, with the torch and the toma- 
hawk at their throats, are waiting only for the first national reverse to throw off 
their allegiance ; that the splendid Empire of India is shaking under the demo- 
cratic rule to which it is about to be subjected on the expiry of the Charter ; 
that the dock-yards, stripped of their stores to make a show of economy, and 
conceal a sinking revenue, could no longer fit out those mighty fleets which so 
recently went forth from tbeir gates, conquering and to conquer. The foreign 
historians of the French revolutionary war deplored the final seal it had put upon 
the maritime superiority of England, and declared that human sagacity could 
foresee no possible extrication of the seas from her resistless dominion ; but 
how vain are the anticipations of human wisdom! ‘The fickle change of popu- 
lar opinion subverted the mighty fabric ; a Whig Ministry succeeded to the helm, 
and before men had ceased to tremble at the thunder of Trafalgar, England had 
become contemptible on the waves! 

From this sad scene of national degradation and decay, from the melancholy 
spectacle of the breaking up, from revolutionary passion and innovation, of the 
greatest and most benificent Empire that ever existed upon earth, we turn to a 
more cheering prospect, and joyfully inhale from the prospects of the species those 
which we can no longer venture to cherish for our own country. 

The attention of all classes in this country has been so completely absorbed 
of late years by the progress of domestic changes, and the march of revolution, 
that little notice has been bestowed on the events we have been considering ; 
yet they are more important to the future fate of the species, than even the ap- 
proaching dismemberment of the British empire. We are about to witness the 
overthrow of the Mahometan religion ; the emancipation of the cradle of civili- 
sation from Asiatic bondage; the accomplishment of that deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre, for which the Crusaders toiled and bled in vain ; the elevation 
of the Cross on the Dome of St. Sophia, and the walls of Jerusalem. 

That this great event was approaching has been long forseen by the thought- 
ful and the philanthropic. The terrors of the Cresent have long since ceased ; 
it received its first check in the Gulph of Laponto; it waned bafore the star of 
Sobeiski under the walls of Vienna, and set in flames in the Bay of Navarino. 
The power which once made all Christendom tremble, which shook the imperial 
throne, and penetrated from the sands of Arabia to the banks of the Loire, is now 
in the agonies of dissolution: and that great deliverance for which the banded 
chivalry of Europe fought for centuries, and to attain which millions of Christian 
bones whitened the fields of Asia, is now about to be effected through the vacil- 
lation and indifference of their descendants. That which the courage of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, and the enthusiasm of Godfrey of Bouillon, could not achieve ; 
which resisted the arms of the Templars and the Hospitallers, amd rolled back 
from Asia the tide of European invasion, is now in the act of being accomplished 
A more memorable instance was never afforded of the manner in which the pas- 
sions and vices of men are made to work out the intentions of an ever-ruling 
Providence, and of the vanity of all human attempts to prevent that ceaseless 
spread of religion which has been decreed by the Almighty. 

That Russia is the power by whom this great change was to be effected, by 
whose arm the tribes of Asia were to be reduced to subjection. and the triumph 
of civilization over barbaric sway effected, has long heen apparent. The grad- 
ual but unceasing pressure of the hardy races of mankind upon the effeminate, of 
the energy of Northern poverty on the corruption of Southern opulence, rendered 
it evident that this change must ultimately be effected. The final triamph of the 
Cross over the Crescent was secure from the moment that the Turcoman de 
«cended to the plains of Asia Minor, and the sway of the Czar was established 
in the desert of Scythia. As certainly as water will ever descend from the 
mountains to the plain, so surely will the stream of permanent conquest, in 
every age, flow from the northern to the southern races of mankind. 

But although the continued operatien of these causes was evident, and the 
ultimate ascendent of the religion of Christ, and the institutions of civilization, 
over the tenets of Mahomet, and the customs of barbarism, certain; yet many 
different causes, till within these few years, contributed to check their effects, 
and to postpone, apparently, for an indefinite period, the final liberation of the 
Eastern world. But the weakness, insanity, and vacillation of England and 
France, while they will prove fatal to them, seem destined to subject the East to 
the sway of Russia, and renew, in the plains of Asia, those institutions of which 
Europe has become unworthy. The cause of religion, the spread of the Christian 
faith, has received an impulse from the vices and follies, which she never received 
from the sword, of western Europe. The infidelity and irreligion of the French phil- 
osophers have done that for the downfall of Islamism which all the enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders could not accomplish. Their first effect was to light up a deadly war in 
Europe and array the civilized powers of the world in mortal strife against each other 























but this was neither their only nor their final effect, In this contest, the arms of ¢ivili- 
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zation acquired an unparalleled ascendency over those of barbarism ; and at its | a half in the house, and shed tears. At last he came to the scaffold, certainly | Vaughan and his issue male the surname and a 


close, the power of Kussia was magnified fourfold. Turkey and Persia were much terrified, but with @ resolution that prevented his behaving in the least | will of the late Sir Charles Halford, Bart., who died without issue several years 
made to withstand the Empire from which the arins of Napoleon rolled back. | meenly or unlike a gentleman. He took no notice of the crowd, only to desire | ago, when the title became extinct. Sir H. Halford is brother of Sir Charles 
The overthrow of Mahometanism, the liberation of the finest provinces of = oa a might be lifted up from the rails, that the mob might see the spec- Vaughan, minister to the United States. 
rope from Turkish sway, flowed at last directly aad evidently, from the rise of | tacle. e stood and prayed some time with Forster, who wept over him ex- | ‘A conscientious Juror.—Swift dot so) 

the spirit which at first closed all the churches of France, and erected the altar | horted and encouraged him. He delivered a long speech to the Sheriff, and | Qiatiaal Wide he Would cat die aon team emer rs ieee Sie Pom “a 
of Reason in the choir of Notre Dame. We are now witnessing the conclusion | with a nuble manliness stuck to the recantation he had made at his trial ; decla- P- 





¢o revolutionary passions ; when irreligion tainted her people, and respect for the 
imstitutions of their fathers no longer influenced her government, she, too, was 
abandoned to the consequences of her vices; an‘ from her apostacy, fresh sup- 
port derived to the cause of Christianity. French irreligion had quadrupled the 
military strength of Russia; but the English navy still existed to uphold the 
tottering edifice of Turkish power. English irreligion and infidelity overturned 
ther constitution, and tne barrier was swept away. 19 9 

The British navy, paralysed by democracy and divisions in the British islands, 
can no longer resist Moscovite ambition, and the prostration of Turkey is in con- 
sequence complete. ‘The effects will be fatal to England ; but there may rise up 
in distant iands other empires, which may one day rival even the glories of the 
British name. The Cross may cease to be venerated at Paris, but it will be ele- 
vated at St. Sophia; it may be ridiculed at London, but it will resume its sway. 
at Antioch. Considerations of this kind are fitted, if any can, to console us for 
the degradation and calamities of our own country; they show, that if one na- 
tion becomes corrupted, Providence can derive, even from its vices and ingrati- 
tude, the means of raising up other States to the glory of which it has become 
unworthy ; and that from the decay of civilization in its present seats, the eye 


of the drama.—When England descended from her high station, and gave way | 


of Hope may anticipate its future resurrection in the cradle from whence it ori- 


ginally spread its blessings throughout the world. 
—~——- 
THE WALPOLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Notice. 

We extract the following, partly on account of the agreeable way in which he 
“writes upon seasons and gaieties, but principally for the notice of Garrick’s first 
appearance, and Walpole’s mistake as to his genius. He, however, would think 
Gray a better poet than Spenser, and who thought Shakspeare’s ‘ Cymbeline’ 
a dull play, may be allowed to preserve the consistency of his character in think- 
ing lightly of Garrick as an actor. Walpole writes from his wit and his fancy, 
and is buoyed up upon them as upon wings, but he never writes from the depths 
-of earnest feeling :— 

There is a little simple farce at Drury-Lane, called Miss Lucy in Town, in 
which Mrs. Clive mimics the Muscovita admirably, and Beard, Amorevoli in- 
tolerably. But all the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who is turn- 
ed player, at Goodman’s-fields. He plays all parts, and is a very good iimic. 
His acting I have seen, and may say to yon, who will not tell it again here, I see 
nothing wonderful in it ; but it is heresy to say so: the Duke of Argyll says, he 
is superior to Betterton. Now I talk of players, tell Mr. Chute that his friend 
Bracegirdle breakfasted with me this morning. As she went out, and wanted 
her clogs, she turned to me and said, ‘I remember at the playhouse, they used 
to call Mrs. Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. Barry's clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pat- 
tens !’”’ 

The following slight sketch of Sir Robert, the retired Minister, slight as it is, 
is in colours :— 

“ I carried Sir Rovert the other night to Ranelah for the first time—my un- 
cle’s prudence, or fear, would vever let him go before. It was pretty full, and 
all its fullness flocked round us; we walked with atrain at our heels like two 
chairman going to fight—but they were extremely civil, and did not crowd him, 
or say the least impertinence—I think he grows popular already! ‘The other 
day he got it asked, whether he should be received if he went to Carleton- 
House !—No, truly—but yesterday morning Lord Baltimore came to soften it a 


Qittle; that his Royal Highness did not refuse to see him, but that now the | 


Court was out of town, and he had no drawing-room, he did not see any 
body.” 
EXECUTION OF THE REBEL LORDS. 
The sketch of Lord Kilmarnock, Lord Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino, is in 
‘Walpole’s very best manner; and though something like it may be found in his 
former published correspondence, we shali extract it :— 


“‘T had armed myself with all the resolution [ could, with the thought of their | 


crimes and of the danger past, and was assisted by the sight of the Marquess of 
Lothian in weepers for his son who fell at Culloden—but the first appearance of 
the prisoners shocked me! their behaviour melted me! Lord Kilmarnock and 
Lord Cromartie are both past forty, but look younger. Lord Kilmarnock is tail 
and slender, with an extreme fine person; his behaviour a most just mixture 
‘between dignity and submission ; if any thing to be reprehended, a little affected, 
and his hair too exactly dressed for a man in his situation ; but when I say this, 
it is not to find fault with him, but to show how little fault there was to be found. 
Lord Cromartie is an indifferent figure, appeared much dejected, and rather sul- 
fen: he dropped a few tears the first day, and swooned as soon as he got back to 
his cell. For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old fellow I ever 
saw : the highest intrepidity, even to indifference. At the bar he behaved like a 
soldier and a man; in the intervals of form, with carelessness and humour. He 
pressed extremely to have his wife, his pretty Peggy, with him in the Tower. 
Lady Cromartie only sees her husband through the grate, not choosing to be 
shut up with him, as she thinks she can serve him better by her intercession with- 
out: she is big with child, and very handsome ; so are their daughters. When 
they were to be brought from the Tower in separate coaches, there was some 
dispute in which the axe must go—old Balmerino cried, ‘Come, come, put it in 
with me.’ At the bar, he plays with his fingers upon the axe, while he talks to 
the gentleman-gaoler; and one day some body coming up to listen, he took the 
‘blade and held it like a fan between their faces. During the trial a little boy 
was near him, but not tall enough to see ; he made room for the child, and placed 
him nearhimself. * * * 

“When the Peers were going to vote, Lord Foley withdrew, as too well a 
wisher; Lord Moray, as nephew of Lord Balmerino; and Lord Stair—as, I 
believe, uncle to his great grandfather. Lord Windsor, very affectedly, said, ‘I 
am sorry I must say, guilty upon my honour.’ Lord Stamford would not answer 
to the name of Henry, having been christened Harry. Whata great way of 
thinking on such an occasion! I was diverted too with old Norsa, the father of 
my brother's concubine, an old Jew that kept a tavern; my brother, as auditor 
of the Exchequer, has a gallery along ene whole side of the court; | said, ‘I 
really feel for the prisoners !’ old Issachar replied, ‘ Feel for them! pray, if they 
had succeeded, what would have become of alius?’ When my Lady Town- 
shend heard her husband vote, she said, ‘I always knew my Lord was guilty, 
‘but I never thought he would own it upon his honour.’ Lord Balmerino said, 
‘that one of his reasons for pleading not guilty, was, that so many ladies might 
not be disappointed of their show. 

“On Wednesday, they were again brought to Westminster-hall, to receive 
semence ; and being asked what they had to say, Lord Kilmarnock with a fine 
voice, read a very fine speech, confessing the extent of his crime, but offering 
his principles as some alleviation, having his eldest son (his second unluckily was 
‘with him,) in the Duke’s army, fighting for the liberties of his country at Culloden, 
where his inhappy father was in arms to destroy them. He insisted much on his 


‘tenderness to the English prisoners, which some deny, and say that he was the | 


man who proposed their being put to death, when General Stapleton urged that 
he was come to fight, and not to butcher; and that if they acted any such bar- 
barity, he would leave them with all his men. He very artfully mentioned Van- 
hoey's letter, and said how much he should scorn to owe his life to such inter- 
cession. Lord Cromartie spoke much shorter, and so low, that he was not heard 
‘but by those who sat very near him; but they prefer his speech to the other. 
He mentioned his misfortune in having drawn in his eldest son, who is prisoner 
with him; and concluded with saying, ‘If no part of this bitter cup must pass 
‘from me, not mine, O God, but thy will be done !’ If he had pleaded not guilty, 
there was ready to be produced against him a paper signed with his own hand, 
for putting the English prisoners to death.”’ 

The deaths of Lord Kilmarnock and Balmerino are described with singular 
‘force .— 

‘Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord BAlmerino drank a bumper 
to King James's health. As the clock struck ten, they came forth on foot, 
Lord Kilmarnock all in black, his hair unpowdered in a bag, supported by Fors- 
‘ter, the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a young clergyman, his friend. 
Lord Balmerino followed, alone, in a blue coat turned up with red, his rebellious 


regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and his shroud beneath; their hearses follow- | 


ing. They were conducted to a house near the scaffold ; the room forwards had 
benches for spectators ; in the second Lord Kilmarnock was put, and in the third 
‘ackwards Lord Balmerino; all three chambers hung with black. Here they 
parted! Balmerino embraced the other and said, ‘My Lord, I wish I could suf- 
fer for both!’ He had scarce left him, before he desired again to see him, 
and then asked him, ‘My Lord Kilmarnock, do you know any thing of the 
resolution taken in our army, the day before the battle of Culloden, to put the 
English prisoners to death!’ He replied, ‘My Lord, I was not present, but 
since I came hither, Ihave had all the reason in the world to believe that 
there was such order taken; and I hear the Duke has the pocket-book with 
the order.’ Balmerino answered, ‘It was a lie raised to excuse their barbarity 
to us.’—Take notice, that the Duke’s charging this on Lord Kilmarnock (certain- 
ly on misinformation) decided this unhappy man’s fate! The most now pre- 
‘tended, is, that it would have to come to Lord Kilmarnock’s turn to have given 
the word for the slaughter, as Lieutenant-General, with the patent for which he 
‘was immediately drawn into the rebellion, after having been staggered by his wife, 
‘her mother, his own poverty, and the defeat of Cope. He remained an hour and 


ring he wished that all who embarked in the same cause might meet with the | 
same fate. He then took off his bag, coat and waistcoat with great composure, 
, and after some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and then several times tried the 
block, the executioner, who was in white with a white apron, out of tenderness 
concealing the axe behind himself. At last the Earl knelt down, with a visible 
unwillingness to depart, and after five minutes dropped his handkerchief, the sig- 
| nal, and his head was cut off at once, only hanging by a bit of skin, and was re- 
| ceived in a scarlet cloth by four of the undertaker’s men kneeling, who wrapped 
, it up and put it into the coffin with the body ; orders having been given not to ex- 
pose the heads, as used to be the custom. 

“The scaffold was immediately new-strewed with saw-dust, the block new- 
covered, the executioner new dressed, and a new axe brought. ‘Then came old 

| Balmerino, treading with the air of a general. As soon as he mounted the scaf- 
fold, he read the inscription on his coffin, as he did again afterwards: he then 
surveyed the spectators, who were in amazing numbers, even upon masts of 
ships in the river; and pulling out his spectacles he read a treasonable speech, 
which he delivered to the Sheriff, and said, the young Pretender was so sweet a 
Prince, that flesh and blood could not resist foliowing him ; and lying down to 
try the block, he said, ‘If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all down here 
in the same cause.’ He said, if he had not taken the sacrament the day before, 
he would have knocked down Williamson, the Lieutenant of the Tower, for his 
ill-usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked the headsman, how many 
bluws he had given Lord Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas. ‘Two cler- 
gymen, who attended him, coming up, he said, ‘No, gentlemen, I believe you 
have already done me all the service you can.’ 








he took off, and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then pulled off his coat 
and waistcoat and lay down; but being told he was on the wrong side, vaulted 
round, and immediately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were giving 
the signal for battle. He received three blows, but the first certainly took away 
all sensation. He was not a quarter of an hoar on the scaffold ; Lord Kilmarnock 
above halfaone. Balmerino certainly died with the intrepidity of a hero, but 
with the insensibility of one too. As he walked from his prison to execution, 
seeing every window and top of house filled with spectators, he cried out, 
*‘ Look, look, how they are all piled up like rotten oranges !" 

‘*My Lady Townshend who fell in love with Lord Kilmarnock at his trial, 
will go nowhere to dinner for fear of meeting with a rebel-pie ; she says, every- 
body is so bloody-minded, that they eat rebels !”’ 

On the very day we are writing this paper, a passage, written upwards of 
| eighty years ago, shows that our Junes are improved. The spirit of June is, 
| however, in the writing :— 
| ‘As summerly as June and Strawberry-hili may sound, I assure you I am 
writing to you by the fire-side : English weather will give vent to its temper, and 
whenever it js out of humour it will blow east and north and all kinds of cold. 
Your brothers Ned and Gal. dined with me to-day, and [ carried the latter back 
to Richmond; as I passed over the green, I saw Lord Bath, Lord Lonsdale, and 
| half-a-dozen more of the White’s club sauntering at the door of a house which 
| they have taken there, and come to every Saturday and Sunday to play at whist. 
| You will naturally ask why they can't play at whist in London in those days as 
| well as on the other five ; indeed I can’t tell you, except that it is so established 
| a fashion to go out of town at the end of the week, that people do go, though it 
| be only into another town. It made me smile to see Lord Bath sitting there, 

like a citizen that has left off trade ! 

‘* Your brother Ned has not seen Strawberry-hill since my great improvements ; 
| he was astonished ; it is pretty; you never saw so tranquil a scene, without the 
| least air of melancholy ; I should hate it, if it was dashed with that.” 
| We can only afford room for two more extracts ;—the one an account of a duel 

between Mr. Walpole’s uncle and Will. Chetwynd, an intimate of Bolinbroke’s, 
| which shows that they fought more and quarrelled less than they do in the pre- 

sent House of Commons,—and the other a marvellous account of the effect of 
| beauty in town and country, as exemplified in the account ef the two charming 

Gunnings. Their appearance seems to have something like a magical power 
| over the people ; but as they providentially lived before the days of Dr. Jenner, 
| they flourished in the times when beauty was scarce, and therefore of inestimable 
| value. We could now, at four o'clock in the afternoon, beat the Gunnings at 

every twelve paces up and down Regent Street.—But to our text—and first 
(talking of the twelve paces) let us give the duel :— 

“The circumstances of this memorable engagement were, in short, that on 
some witness being to be examined the other day in the House upon remittances 
to the army, my uncle said, ‘ He hoped they would indemnify him, if he told any- 
thing that affected himself.’ Soon after he was standing behind the Speaker's 
chair, and Will. Chetwynd, an intimate of Bolinbroke, came up to him, and said, 
* What, Mr. Walpole, are you for rubbing up old sores!’ He replied, ‘I think I 
said very little, considering that you and your friends would last year have hanged 
up me and my brother at the lobby-door without a trial. Chetwynd answered, 
‘I would still have you both have your deserts.’ The other said, ‘If you andI 
had, probably I should be here and you would be somewhere else.’ This drew 
more words, and Chetwynd took him by the arm and led him out. In the lobby, 
Horace said, ‘ We shall be observed, we had better put it off till to-morrow.’ 
‘No, no, now! now!’ When they came to the bottom of the stairs, Horace 
said, ‘] am out of breath let us draw here’ They drew; Chetwynd hit 
him on the breast, but was not near enough co pierce his coat. Horace 
made a pass, which the other put by with his hand, but it glanced along 
his side. A clerk, who had observed them go out together so arm-in-arm- 
ly, could not believe it amicable, but followed them, and came up just time 
enough to beat down their swords, as Horace had driven him against a 
post, and would probably have run him through at the next thrust. Chet- 
| wynd went away to a surgeon's, and kept his bed the next day; he has not 

re-appeared yet. but is in no danger. My uncle returned to the House, and was 
80 little moved as to speak immediately upon the Camorick bill, which made 
Swinny say, ‘ That it was a sign he was not ruffled.’ Don't you delight in this 
duel? I expect to see it daubed up by some circuit-painter on the ceiling of 
the saloon at Woolterton.” 

Having got rid of the scene with the swords, let us to the Gunnings :— 

** The world is still mad about the Gunnings : the Duchess of Hamilton was 
presented on Friday; the crowd was so great, that even the noble mob in the 
drawing-room clambered upon chairs and tables to look at her. There are mobs 
at their doors to see them get into their chairs ; and people go early to get places 
at the theatres when it is known tiey will be there. Dr. Sachevre! never made 
more noise than these two beauties. * * * 

‘The Gunnings are gone to their several castles, and one hears no more of 
them, except that such crowds flocked to see the Duchess of Hamilton pass, that 
seven hundred people sat up all night in and about an inn in Yorkshire to see 
her get into her post-chaise next morning. 

* * * * * 

‘* Our beauties are travelling Paris-ward : Lady Caroline Petersham and Lady 
Coventry are just gone thither. It will scarce be possible for the latter to make 
as much noise there as she and her sister have in England. It is literally true 
that a shoemaker at Worcester got two guineas and a half, by showing a shoe 
that he was making for the Countess, at a penny a-piece. I can’t say her genius 
is equal to her beauty ; she every day says some new sproposito. She has taken 
a turn of vast fondness for her Lord: Lord Downe met them at Calais, and 
offered her a tent-bed, for fear of bugs inthe inns. ‘Oh! said she, I had rather 
be bit to death, than lie one night from my dear Cov!’ I can conceive my Lady 
Caroline making a good deal of noise even at Paris; her beaut; is set off by 
4 genius for the extraordinary, and for strokes that will make a figure in any 
country. 

Duke Hamilton is the abstract of Scotch pride , he and the Duchess at their 











of Earl—would not one wonder how they could get anybody either above or 
below that rank to dine with them at all! I don't know whether you will not 
think all these very trifling histories : but for myself, I love anything that marks 
a character strongly.” ; 

We had selected several passages which we have no room for now, but to 
which we may recur in our next number. 
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Then he went tu the corner of | 
| the scaffold, and called very loud for the Warder, to give him his periwig, which | 








The sigzag Chancellor —Lord Brougham is perpetually showing such extra- 
ordinary symptoms of a desire to get in with the Tories, that there is a general 
impression he has no inclination to be out with the Whigs.—Figaro. 

Mr. Rankin has been appointed Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. We suppose 
the immediate recall of Sir John Jeffcott will be the result of this appointment. 
—Globe. 

Arrow-root.—The newspapers state that the people of Portland are busily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of arrow-root, from the plant growing abundantly 
around them, and of a quality little, if at all, inferior to that imported from 


| abroad. 


Horticulture.—A Horticultural Society has been formed in the Isle of Wight 
—a climate particularly fit for trying valuable experiments in the culture of 
exotics, and preparing then for uaturalisation throughout the country. 

Trish Idea of Distance —* If you meet a peasant on your journey, and ask 
him how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe? he will probably say it is ‘ three short 
miles.’ You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you meet, that it is 
‘five long miles.’ On you go, and the next will tell ‘ your honour,’ it is ‘ four 
miles, or about that same.’ The fourth will swear, ‘If your honour stops at 
three miles, you'll never get there!’ But on pointing to a town just before you, 
and inquiring what place that is, he replies, ‘Oh, plase your honour, that’s Bal- 
linrobe sure enough!’ * Why, you said it was more than three miles off !’ ‘Oh, 
yes, to be sure and sartain, that’s from my own cabin, plase your honour. We're 
no scholards in this country. Arrah! how can we tell any distance, plase your 
honour, but from our own litle cabins? Nobody but the schoolmaster knows that, 
plase your honour.’”—Treatise on Happiness. 

The value of Introductory Letters: Exposition—Walpole to Mann, of Mr. 
Hobart, 1746. ‘Sure you must have had flights of strange awkward animals, 
if you can be so taken with him! I shall begin to look about me, to see the 
merits of England : he was no cyriosity here ; and yet heaven knows there are 
many better, with whom I hope I shall never be acquainted. As I have cau 
tioned you more than once against minding my recommendatory letters (which 
one gives because one can't refuse them), unless I write to you separately, I have 
no scruple in giving them. You are extremely good to give so much credit to my 
bills at first sight ; but don’t put down Hobart to my account ; I used to call him 
Clearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through ina moment.” 

“You have sent me Marquess Rinuncini with as much secrecy as if you had 
sent me a present. I was here; there came an exceedingly fair written and 
civil letter from you, dated Ist May: | comprehended by the formality of it, 
that it was written for the person who brought it, not for the person it was sent 
to. I was glad to see him—after I had got over beinggggrry to see him (for 
with all the goodness of one’s Soguxkin sogubut, as the Japanese call the heart, 
you must own it isa little troublesome to be shewing the tombs), I asked him 
a thousand questions, rubbed up my old tarnished Italian, and inquired about 
fifty people that I had entirely forgot till his arrival.”—This is the World! 

Culley the Policeman.—The sum of £200 has been ordered for Lucy Culley, 
widow of the unfortunate police constable who was murdered at Coldbath-fields, 
by the Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury. The Treasury warrant 
states that he was maliciously slain while in the due execution of his duty. 

The London Mail.—Since Tuesday the Mail has arrived at the Post-office at 
half-past four o’clock. ‘The newspapers are delivered immediately on its arrival, 
the letters in three quarters of an hour after. ‘The early arrival of the mail is 
likely to cause a change in the hours of business. ‘The newsrooms which used 
to be numerously attended up to nine and ten o'clock, are now comparatively 
empty at those hours, gentlemen having finished reading the papers much earlier 
than they used to finish them when the arrival of the mail took place at six. It 
is now worthy of the consideration of the respective committees, whether the 
Exchange and the other newsruvoms might not be closed one hour earlier than 
they are at present.— Liverpool Albton. 

Arrival of Lieut. Holman in Exeter —This gentleman, known as the extraor- 
dinary ‘ Blind Traveller,’ has arrived in this city, after an absence of six years, 
during which time he has been travelling round the globe, visiting the interesting 
countries on his way that the time would admit of.—Woolmer’s Exeter Ga- 
zelle. 


Professor Wilson on the Builing and Eating of Eggs.—Hard boiled eggs are 
not hard on the stomach, they are only heavy, and the heavier the better ; for on 
a light stomach no man can work. Yet ‘tis prudent to mix them with light 
boiled ones by alternate swallows. Nothing can be more vulgar than to keep 
count of eggs. What signifies it whether you eat half-a-dozen more or less? 
The simple rule with them, as with every thing else, is, “stop ere you are 
staw'd.” 

Davidson Nicol —This singular and well-known individual expired, after a 
lingering consumption, in his own house, Old Assembly Close, on Monday even- 
ing. For upwards of 18 years he has been a member of the Police Establish- 
ment. 

The Small Planets —No doubt the most remarkable of their peculiarities 
must lie in this condition of their state. A man placed on one of them would 
spring with ease 60 feet high, and sustain no greater shock in his descent than 
he does on the earth from leaping a yard. On such planets, giants might exist ; 
and those enormous animals, which on earth require the buoyant power of water 
to counteract their weight, might there be denizens of the land. But of such 
speculation there is no end.—Sir J. Herschel on Astronomy. 

The Virgin Whig.—An awkward affair, which occurred to one of the Jadges 
on the Western Circuit, at Taunton, has recently been the snbject of much mirth 
in the Temple Hall. It appears that the pious Judicial having finished his 
labours, had cast off his forensic wig at his lodgings, and retired into the next 
room to wait for his brother Judge, whom he was about to accompany to some of 
the local Aristocracy to dinner. The female servant of the house had entered 
the bed chamber by a side door, and, not knowing the Judge was.in the next 
room, in a frolic arrayed herself in the Judge’s wig. Just at this moment, when 
the fair Mopsey was admiring herself in the looking-glass, the Judge very unex- 
pectedly entered the apartment, and poor Mopsey, catching a sight of his stern 
countenance looking just over her shoulder in the glass, was so much alarmed 
that she fainted, and would have fallen on the ground if the Learned Judge, 
impelled by humanity, had not caught her in hisarms. At this critical moment 
his brother Judge arrived, and opening his dressing-room door, with a view to see 
if he was ready, discovered his Learned Brother with the fainting maid in his 
arms. Not wishing to interrupt what he thought to be an amour, he quickly 
attempted to withdraw, when his Brother Judge vociferated—* For God's sake, 
L.——, sto, and hear this matter explained.”—*“ Never mind,” said L——, 
“my dear Brother, the matter explains itself;” and he left his Learned Brother 





| to recover the fainting maid as he best could.—Age. 


Melancholy Catastrophe-—As Capt. Keats, R.N., nephew of Sir Richard 


| Keats, Governor of Greenwich Hospital, was sailing im an open boat in Batti- 
| coambe Bay, Exeter, on Saturday last, a squall off the land took her so suddenly, 


own house walk in to dinner before their company, sit together at the upper end | 
of their own table, eat off the same plate. and drink to nobody beneath the rank | 


The book is extremely well edited— 


perhaps a little too carefully ; for Lord Dover thinks it necessary, in a note, to | 


explain who Mr. Gray was, and in the following minute manner: ‘“ Thomas 
Gray, author of the Elegy in a Churchyard. and other poems.” An editor, how- 
ever, never likes to let an opportunity escape of explaining. The illustrations, 
it must be owned, show that Lord Dover has taken infinite trouble with the work ; 
and we must say, we think it worthy of all his labour. 


=f 


Suntmiary. 


Lady Halford.—Died on Tuesday, June 18, at her residence in Curzon-street, 
May Fair, Lady Elizabeth Barbara, wife of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., physician 
to his Majesty. Her Ladyship was third daughterof John Lord St. Jobn, of 
Bletsoe, and was united to Sir Henry in 1795. Her ladyship has left a daughter 
married to a brother of the Earl of Coventry, and also a son (Henry) united toa 
daughter of Baron Vaughan. In 1815 an act passed for conferring to Sir Henry 





that before the sheet could be cast off she capsized and sunk. There were Mrs. 
Keats and two of her sisters, Miss Diana and Miss Louisa Pitman, and a boat- 
man, also in the boat.—Capt. Keats instantly laid hold of Miss Louisa, and swam 
with her a considerable distance towards the shore, till a preventive service boat 
put off and rescued them both from their perilous situation, when he learnt the 
melancholy fact that his wife and her sister Diana were both lost, together with 
the boatman. The body of Mrs. Keats and that of her sister were found 
entangled in the gear of the boat, but the boatman has not yet been found. Both 
of these ill-fated ladies were young and accomplished ; they were the daughters 
of a very wealthy and active Magistrate in this neighbourhood, Major Pitman. 
PANORAMA: FALLS OF NIAGRA. 

We last week briefly noticed this magnificent and beautiful panorama. The 
grandeur and extent of the subject, as Captain Basil Hall observes, peculiarly fit 
it for panoramic representation ; and the experierce and talents of Mr. Burford, 
who executed the painting from drawings taken by himself in the avtumn of 
last year, have enabled him to make the most of it. The station which he chose 
for his purpcse was the Table Rock, on the Canadian side of the Niagra. But 
we feel that we cannot do greater justice to the stupendous scene than by ex- 
tracting a passage from Mr. Burford's own animated description of it :— ' 

Immediately in front of the spectator are the falls, in simple and sublime dig- 
nity, an ocean of waters three qnarters of a mile in width, precipitated with as- 
tonishing grandeur, in three distinct and collateral streams, down a stupendous 
precipice upwards of one hundred and fifty feet in height, on the rocks below, 


' from which they rebound, converted by the violence of the concussion into @ 





broad shect of foam as white as snow ; pyramidical clouds of vapour, or spray, 
rise majestically in misty grandeur from the abyss, sparkling here and there with 
prismatic colours, and a rainbow of extraordinary beauty and peculiar brilliancy 
heightens the scene, by spanning the great fall. Above are seen the agitated 
billows and white-crested breakers of the rapids, tumultuous hurrying towards 
the precipice, bounded on the one side by the luxuriant foliage of Goat Island, 
and on the other by the fertile and thickly wooded shores of Upper Canada. Be- 
low, the river winds in a stream, bright, clear, and remarkably green, between 
bold and rugged banks, richly coloured by both wood and rock ; the surrounding 
scenery, although it must be viewed with comparative indifference, whilst the 
mind is absorbed iu contemplating the grandeur and extent of the cataract, is also 
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in excellent keeping ; stupendous and lofty banks, immense fragments of rock 
in fantastic forms, impenetrable woods approaching their very edge; the oak, 
ash, locusts, cedar, maple, and other forest-trees of extraordinary growth and sin- 
gular shape ; the cypress, holly, pine, and various evergreens ; brushwood peep- 
ing from the fissures, and beautiful creeping plants clinging to the perpendicular 
sides of the rocks, presenting a vast variety of foliage and diversity of hue, 
rendered still more pleasing by the first frosts of autumn having changed the 
leaves of some of the more tender to every shade of colour, from the brightest 
yellow to the deepest crimson,—thus combining every thing that is essential to 
constitute the sublime, the terrific, and the picturesque.”— Literary Gazette. 

Hard Language.—I remember a tutor at Cambridge, who had been examin- 
ing some lads in Latin; but in a little while excused himself, and said he must 
speak English, for his mouth was very sure.—Sketches of the Court of England, 
by Horace Walpole. 

Strange Bedfellows.—A poor woman at Husbaud's Bosworth, in this county, 
being disturbed a few nights since out of a sound sleep, resolved next morning 
to examine the bed, when on opening it, what was her surprise to find a nest of 
nine young rats snugly deposited in it !— Leicester Chronicle. 

Two dashing Bankeresses having been recommended “to draw in their horns,” 
a wag, on hearing it, said the advice would be better bestowed upon their hus- 
bands. 

Marriages in Low Life —Ann Jane Sleator, cook, to Francis James Hodges, 
own man.—What renders this marriage worthy of record is, that each of the 
happy couple had had a couple of children by a couple of wives, or husbands, 
previously. Each had a cowp/e of Christian names—each lived with a lady and 
gentleman of the name of Couples—and that they, the happy couple, were 
coupled by a couple-beggar, for a couple of shillings '! !—Dublin paper. 

Mr. Bond, head game-keeper to Lord Bolton, has the largest collection of bird's 
eggs in England. This collection comprises eggs of all sizes, from the ostrich’s 
to the wren's, and, exclusive of suine eggs of fureign birds, contains every spe- 
cies known in the south of England. He has upwards, of 30,000 strung and 
hung in fanciful festoons and figures round his museum, besides three bushel 
basketsful prepared for stringing. 

The peremptory order of the Commissioners of Police for removing Orange 
Peel from the streets seems scarcely consistent with the respect due to the 
founder of the force over which they preside. 


An Effectual Cure for some Family Quarrels.—M. Rose, the Private Secreta- 
ry to Louis XIV., was wealthy in the extreme. His daughter was married to a 
nobleman, who expected to be enriched by the death of his father-in-law; ne- 
vertheless, he could not agree with his bride; they had perpetual quarrels, and 
M. Rose was frequently teased by the complaints his son-in-law brought to him 
of the untractable temper of his daughter. At last he was provoked to say, ‘I 
am sorry you find your wife so troublesome, my friend, and I am determined the 
next cause of complaint she gives you, to punish her by disinheriting her.” From 
that moment the father heard of no more grievances. 

Daily Post from Paris.—The Moniteur has the following :—“ A convention 
has just been signed between the Duke of Richmond, Postmaster-General in 
England, and Mr. Compte, Director of the French Post office. establishing a 
daily communication between the two countries, instead of only four times a 
week. ‘This treaty, besides affording a more frequent correspondence, will give 
an acceleration to the interchange of letters, and allow the mutual conveyance of 
intelligence from one country to the other in 36 hours, instead of taking three, 
and sometimes four days, as hitherto. This is a real benefit rendered to the two 
nations Prince Talleyrand has contributed much to remove the numerous ob- 
stacles which seemed likely to prevent an amicable arrangement between the two 
offices.” 

The anecdotes that follow have been communicated by a correspondent of the 
Standard :—** When the King dined with the Duke of Wellington on Tuesday, 
he was received by the Duke, at entering, on his knee. The King stopped his 
kneeling, raised him, and shook his Grace's hand heartily in both his (his Majes- 
ty’s). Atdinner, when the Duke’s old servant and particular attendant (who had 
in some action saved his life) came for some purpose immediately behind him, 
the King turned round, spoke most cordially to him, and shook him by the 
hand.” 

—~—. 


Kuperial Parliament, 


House of Lords, June 21. 
IRISH TITHES. 

The Earl of WICKLOW said their Lordships would recollect, that at the 
commencement of the last session of Parliament, the subject (Irish Tithes) was 
considered by his Majesty’s Ministers of such vast importance, that it was made 
mention of in his Majesty’s speech from the throne, and in such a manner, too, 
that every one thought Ministers were prepared with some measures relative to 
it. But his Majesty’s Ministers were not governed by such vulgar prejudices. 
‘They were not prepared with any such measure ; but they proposed, in both 
Houses of Parliament, a select committee to investigate the subject, to examine 
witnesses, and to report thereon. These committees immediately assembled, 
and commenced operations with activity, diligence, and ability ; and each com- 
mittee made two reports to their respective Houses. He should take the liberty 
of reading one short extract from the report of the committee of the House of 
Commons, which had been communicated to their Lordships. It said, ‘The 
committee recommend that the following measures be adopted by Parliament 
with as little delay as possible. It is expedient, without loss of time, that sepa- 
rate bills should be introduced—lIst, to render the tithe composition act perma- 
nent and compulsory ; 2dly, to enable clergy to relieve themselves ; and, 3dly, for 
the commutation of tithes for land.” When this was made known, he asked 
whether it was the intention of Ministers to introduce those three bills in that 
session of Parliament, and the Noble Earl and the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil answered most decidedly ‘that it was.’ This occurred nearly at the end 
of June; and he believed that the intention of Ministers was what they had 
stated. One of those bills was introduced in that House, and had passed through 
Parliament ; but only one of them, it should be observed, had passed in the last 
session. The Noble and Learned Lord on the woolsack had, the other night, 
with that dignity and self-complacency which became one who believed: himself 
to be a benefactor of the state, described to their Lordships all the coinplicated 
measures, all the important state business, which had occupied the attention of 
Ministers. The Noble and Learned Lord asserted, that, to grapple with any 
one of those great measures would, in former years, have been deemed employ- 
ment enough for any government. They, however, retired not fromm these va- 
rious extraordinary works—they shrank not from these mighty labours—they 
could bear this world of business on their official shoulders. Although, however, 
they had not thought proper to introduce either of the two other bills to which 
he had adverted, they had found time to concoct another measure relative to the 
Church of England, embracing almost every subject connected with that Church. 
It was proposed in the other Honse, that the enforcement of tithes should be 
caused to cease altogether ; that an advance of money should be made for arrears 
of tithes and composition of tithes, for 1831 and 1832, and for the income of the 
clergy for 1833; and it was intended and proposed to pay this country for the 
advance by an imposition of land tax. By this plan, the defaulters, those who 
had by fraud, by violence, by every mode of intimidation, exempted themselves 
from the payment of those just dues, would be effectual'y screened ; while the 
proprietor of the soil, who had always been the assister and the protector of the 
elergy, and who had performed his duty, would be oppressed. If they placed the 
burden on the defaulters, it would be returning to the act of last session under a 
new name. It would be doing that which his Majesty’s Ministers were least 
likely and least inclined to do—it would be flying in the face of that mountain 
party who are opposed to all conciliation, before whom Government were crouch- 

ing and trembling, and whose mischievous measures they, in no small degree, as- 
sisted. But it was not stated by whom this advance was to be ultimately borne 
—whether by the Lords of the soil in possession of the land, or by the various 


intermediate persons standing between him and the immediate occupier. This | 


‘was not stated, because it was a great and arduous question. The resolution was 
brought forward, and he supposed the bill to be founded on it would partake of the 
same character, in this crude, undigested. and unformed shape, in the hope that, 
in going through Parliament, it would be altered and improved, and in some 
way or other, rendered more passable. Ministers brought their rough 
blocks from the Downing-street quarry, that statues might be ranufac- 
tured out of them by artists more able and skilful than themselves. 


The plan now proposed involved as gross a spoliation on the landowner as ever 


was effected by the most arbitrary government. What would be the result to 
the lay impropriator, now that tithes were declared to be a nuisance which 
ought to be abolished? No provision was made for the lay impropriator of tithes. 
Then, the third class of persons, who would be affected by this proceeding was 
the clergy themselves. He defied any man who looked into the provisions of 
this resolution to view it in any other light than in an insidious bribery of the 
church. (Hear, hear.] Ministers wished to bribe the clergy to give up that 
right to the soil which the church had possessed more firm] 
riod than Noble Lords had possessed their estates. It was a system of spolia- 
tion with reference to all classes. One class of persons was to pay the debts of 
a second class of persons to a third class of persons 
fort For what was the country to suffer this infliction ? 
evils that were created by the Government i 


y and for a longer pe- 


n Why to remedy 
tself. When ministers entered office, 


he would assert, and he defied contradiction, that resistance to tithes in Ireland | 
was scarcely perceptible. He knew that there was an unwillingness to pay | 


tithes, just as there was an indisposition to pay rent, or to pay any species of 


And what was all this 
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tax ; but there was no more objection to tithes than to any other impost in that 
| country. No sooner, however did the agitators discever the persons with whom 

they had to deal,—no sooner did they find that they mht cajole or intimidate 

thein,—than they commenced that system which ministers were vainly endea- 
; vouring toremove. At what time, he would ask, was the proposed measure to 
| be carried into effect? Why, at a time when tithes were better paid than they 
had been for years. The coercion bill was now in operation; and he approved of 
| it, not on account of the punishment which it inflicted, but on account of the 
confidence it inspired. It gave to the loyal part of the community a confidence 
which they hed long wanted, and the consequence was that the tithes were better 
paid now than they had been fora long time. A clause had been introduced into 
that bill in the course of the discussion elsewhere which in some degree im- 
paired and defeated its efficacy. He blamed Ministers for allowing it. They 
well knew who the parties were that clamoured for it. They were not the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but the representatives of priests and demagogues, 
selected from bullock sheds, attornies’ offices, and clerks offices in the country. 
He certainly felt great respect for all the votes of the other House : if they de- 
clared that the malt tax was a ruisance, and should be abolished, he respected 
their vote ; andif the next day, they agreed that it was not a nuisance, and ought 
not to be abolished, still he respected the vote of that Honourable House ; in 
short, he respected all their votes But he confessed that he felt no small degree 
of surprise when this plan was introduced to the House of Commons, that no 
man of landed property in Ireland rose and solemnly protested against it. This 
resolution, however, had not yet passed into a law, and he ventured to say, that 
even in the other houses of Parliament the measure would still be well consider- 
ed and strenuous!y opposed before it came into their Lordships’ House. 
When it came before their Lordships he should do his duty. It was a measure 
fraught with injustice and cruelty, and he should oppose it in every stage. His 
Lordship concluded by moving “for a return of all sums collected by government 
to facilitate the payment and recovery of tithes due to the established church in 
Treland.” 

Viscount MELBOURNE said that the speech of the Noble Earl who had just 
sat down afforded in itself a convincing proof of the impolicy of entering into 
a discussion on a matter which was not fully before the House. [Hear, hear, 
hear.}_ The Noble Ear! had complained that of the three bills which the Go- 
vernment had promised to introduce as the result of the reports of the com- 
mittees, only one had yet been introduced; but he (Lord Melbourne) thought 
that any man, looking with candour and impartiality at the circumstances of the 
country, would find in those circumstances a sufficient justification for the course 
which Governmeut had adopted. As to the second of the bills, there had been 
so much opposition raised on the part of the clergy, that Government had not 
only refrained from bringing it in, but had given up the measure altogether. The 
Noble Earl had dwelt much upon the self-complacency with which his Noble 
and Learned Friend on the woolsack had announced the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce these measuras. On this subject he would say, that if such 
personal allusions were to be made. and if the manner of Noble Lords and their 
way of delivering their remarks in that House were to become the subject of 
criticism and comment, the practice must lead to sarcastic recriminations, which 
it would be as well to avoid. He (Lord Melbourne) was not disposed to deal in 
any such, but when the Noble Earl talked of self-complacency, he could not 
avoid remarking what was so very obvious with respect to the Noble Earl him- 
self; for certainly Narcissus, when he surveyed himself in the feuntain, was 
not more enamoured of the graces of his person, which he found were much 
greater than he had imagined, than was the Noble Ear! of himself when he 
found himself addressing their Lordships on this subject, and with greater 
eloquence than he had thought he could have brought to it. [*‘* Hear,” anda 
langh.}] The Noble Earl had taken the opportunity of inveighing against the 
measures of Government, even before they were brought in any regular and 
defined manner under the consideration of the House. [Hear.} He had called 
them rough blocks of stone, taken from the quarry of Downing-street, which 
were to be brought into shape by the skill of other artists. Now, would it not 
have been candid in the Noble Earl to have waited until he saw the shape in 
which those blocks would be brought before the House before he condemned 
them? He admitted that the measure which Government had introduced last 
year with respect to tithes was a fair subject of animadversion. That measure 
was a transfer of the arrears of tithes to the Crown, in the hope that the passive 
resistance, as it was called, which had been make to their collection would not 
be continued when they were considered as debts to the Crown. That measure 
had not answered the expectations which were conceived of it. Of the whole 
sumof £140,000, there had been only £12,000 collected, and that at an expense 
exceeding the amount. Under these circumstances, and in the hope of putting 
an end to the disputes so constantly recurring in the collection, it was thought 
better to introduce this measure, which, it was hoped, would have the effect of 
altogether putting an end to that resistance ef tithes which had always existed 
in Ireland. This was to place the tithe as a tax onthe land. The Noble Earl 
had asked what was to become of the landlord—who was to undertake the pay- 
ment of tithe? Why, he would get it from the tenant. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—How ! 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—By the ordinary operation of the law it was in- 
tended that the landiord should have a claim against the tenant for the amount 
of the tithe. By this means it was hoped that the tumults and disorders at pre- 
sent consequent upon the collection of tithe would be altogether avoided. It 
was complained that the police had been employed in the collection of tithes. 
If it were so, it was against the act of Parliament. The Noble Lord asked 
what was to become of the lay-impropriators! The lay-impropriators were to 
have the same advantages as the clergy with respect to the parment of the tithe 
bya taxon land. But the Noble Earl complained that the clergy were to be 
called upon to surrender their rights, which were as stable as the land on which 
their claim existed. He (Lord Melbourne) hoped the religion of the Protestant 
would always remain stable; but he feared that he could not say that the tithe 
had the same stability. ‘The Noble Earl asked why this measure should be 
brought in at the present time ; he would ask in turn how it could be delayed any 
longer? He thought the time was now arrived when the Government was called 
upon to take some step towards settling a question which had for so long been 
the fertile source of so much tumult and disorder in that country. [Hear, hear.] 
The Noble Earl had given it as his opinion, but he (Lord Melbourne) must deny 
that the present Government had done any thing to increase the opposition to 
tithes. It was, he repeated, time that this question should be viewed in a states- 
manlike manner. The situation of Ireland, with respect to the collection of 
tithes, was unparalleled in the history of nations. That system had given rise 
to turbulence and disorder, which, for the security of the empire, it was neces- 
sary to put an end to by some means. Let him call the attention of their Lord- 
ships for a moment to the combination, he might call it, which the Government 
found opposed to them on the subject. They had, first, the Catholic hierarchy ; 
they had the majority of the Catholic gentry, and nearly the whole, if not all, of 


many of the Protestant gentry—some of them presiding at anti-tithe meetings, 
and some proposing anti-tithe resolutions, indicating passive resistance to their 
collection. Bat let him add, that with this opposition, the Government found 
no very cordial support from that party which’was called the conservative. It 
was unnecessary for him to say that these circumstances had placed Government 
in a situation of no inconsiderable difficulty, and such as required the most se- 
rious deliberation. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that in the whole of what the Noble 
Lord had said he found no explanation at all. He found that the tithe due to 
one body of men was to be compensated by a tax on another. That, no doubt, 
was a simple proposition ; but this was what his Noble Friend (the Earl of Wick- 
low) complained of, that no explanation was given of how this was to be done. 
The Noble Viscount had got up to answer his Noble Friend, but he would defy 
any of their Lordships to understand more from him than the statement that the 
case was as his Noble Friend (the Earl of Wicklow) had stated it. The reso- 
lution which had bee submitted to the other House was, as it now stood, that a 
| land tax should be levied for the payment of tithe ; but who was to pay it? Was 
it the Jandlord! He would beg of Noble Lords to consider what would be the 
effect of asking the landlord in this country to pay the tithes on his land for three 
years. It was calculated that the average of the tithes in Ireland did not amount 
to more than 2s. the acre. He would ask what landlord of that country was 
now ready to pay the tithes of three years—to pay tu the »mount of 6s. or 7s. 
per acre on his land! But suppose that the landlord consented to this, hé want- 
ed to know by what authority the landlord was to collect this money back and 
repay himself? Was it in the shape of rent, or was it a separate charge, and to 
be collected with the same legal authority which the clergyman had for his tithe ! 
Their Lordships, in looking to that part of the resolution which placed the tithe 
as a tax on the land, could not omit from their consideration the fact of the dif- 
| ferent tenures by which lands were held in Ireland. There were holders of lands 
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parties were to be affected by this measure the Noble ‘Viscount had stated to 


| their Lordships the great difficulties which had attended the discussion of this 
subject of Irish tithes. He was aware of these difficulties, and if he had any 
doubt on the subject, he had only to refer to the Jarge volume which had been 
laid before the House last year, to show that those difficulties had grown to their 
| present extent in consequence of the neglect of his Majesty's Ministers in the 
first year of their accession to office. ‘The opposition to tithes in Ireland at that 
period was trifling; but such as it was,if the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in- 


ings, and of moving resolutions inculcating passive resistance to tithes—if, in- 
stead of promoting the great agitator in his profession, the Governmen had in- 
flicted upon him the punishment due to the offence of which he had been con- 


the farmers. ‘They had also the Catholic priests—he would say with some high- | 
ly honovrable exceptions ; but besides those whom he had named, there was also | 


| for lives, and for leases of years, and for other different terms ; but how those | 


stead of pardoning those who had been convicted of presiding at anti-tithe meet- | 


victed—if Others also guilty had not been allowed to escape with impunity, the 
Government would not have seen that general oppposition to the tithes of which 
they now complained, nor would they be placed in those difficulties in which 
they now found themselves, It could not be denied that the great opposition to 
tithes began in November, 1830—after the accession of the present administra- 
tion to office. In March, 1831, he took occasiun to remind the Noble Earl op- 
posite that the Proclamation Act would expire at the close of the then session of 
Parliament. The Noble Earl stated that he was aware of that fact, and that it 
was his intention to renew the act before the end of the session. The Govern- 
ment had, however, thought proper to dissolve the Parliament in April, and there 
was then no time to renew the act. The Parlizment met again in June, but not 
a word was said about the renewal of the proclamation act—not a word said 
about tithes or the opposition to their collection, which was still going on in Ire- 
land. If, during the whole of this time, the Government, instead of remaining 
passive, had acted with firmness in putting down the opposition to tithes which 
was going on in Ireland, they would not know he placed in a situation which ob- 
liged them to call on the country to give compensation to those whose property 
was, he might say, ‘destroyed, by the levy of a tax on the property of another 
class of his Majesty’s subjects. Their Lordships would in a few days be called 
upon to consider a proposition for giving compensation to a large class of indi- 
viduals who were to be deprived of their property,—and he would beg of their 
Lordships to consider, and to impress the same thing upon their neighbours, that 
if they deprived others of their property, they would as an almost necessary 
consequence lose their own. He was sure that the Noble Viscount was mistaken 
in the ground of his charge against some portions of the Protestant gentry. He 
was sure that they had too much attachment to the church and to the security of 
their own property to join in any measure to deprive the clergy of theirs. He 
would not take up the'time of their Lordships further on this subject, but would 
in conclusion express a hope that the Noble Lords opposite would give the House 
some explanation on this subject. 

Earl GREY said, as the discussion was thus prematurely and, for their Lord- 
ships generally, inconveniently forced on, he would, in as brief a way as he 
could, give a detail of what it was that Ministers intended to propose in the 
bill; but, before he did this, he wonld advert to some of the topics introduced 
by the Noble Lords opposite. ‘The Noble Earl and the Noble Duke had argued 
as if they had now almost for the first time heard of opposition to tithes in Ire- 
land, as if such opposition were new in that country; whereas it was as noto- 
rious as anything connected with Jreland, that the opposition to payment of 
tithes in that country was as old as the memory of man. That opposition had 
been allowed to accumulate till it came to a point, and burst forth under the pre- 
sent Government ina manner which could no longer be resisted. Why, he 
would ask, when the Noble Duke was in office, and when the question of tithes 
had been forced on the attention of Government, and when a bill was brought 
in by which much might have been done, why had net the Noble Duke at that 
time taken some steps towards settling the question? The open opposition to 
the payment of tithes began before the Noble Duke quitted office. (The Duke 
of Wellington observed across the table, that it was later.) He hardly thought 
he could be tnistaken as to the. time, but was it not a fact that there was in the 
county of Clare a spirit of opposition to the Government? Was that opposi- 
tion not in any degree connected with tithes? It was said that the Government 
did not take any step to assert the authority of the laws, and to put down the re- 
sistance to tithe. He contended that it had; but he had to complain that the 
efforts of the Government were not supported Ly those from whom they ought 
to have expected it. There were in that country two parties, each opposed to 
the other, and both to the Government, which did not allow the one to dominate 
over the other. These were, no doubt, sources of annoyance and of difficulty 
to the Government ; but neither by these, nor by the exertions of the great agi- 
tator himself, was the Government so thwarted as by those who, professing to 
take no share in the open hostility of party, overlooked the real interests of the 
country, in order to harass and embarrass Ministers. He repelled, as he could 
with confidence, the charge that the Government had not proceeded with the 
sentence against the agitator whose influence was so great in Ireland, and who 
was calculated to acquire great influence by his eminent talents; but when the 
Noble Earl and the Noble Duke complained that the sentence was not passed 
upon the Hon. and Learned individual alluded to, they should recollect that the 
proclamation act, under which he had been tried, had expired with the session, 
and that legally the sentence could not have been passed. The Noble Duke 
was perfectly correct in his recollection of what he (Earl Grey) had said as to 
his intention of renewing the proclamation act in the session of 1831, but as 
that time he could not have anticipated the necessity of dissolving the Parlia- 
ment. The dissolution then prevented him from carrying his intention into 
effect. After the new Parliament had met, he would appeal to the recollection 
of Noble Lords whether the appearances of circumstances were not such as to 
hold out a prospect that the Government of Ireland could have been carried on 
by the ordinary operation of the law, and without the aid of the proclamation 
act. Unjust as this accusation was against the present Administration, what was 
it when compared with the accusation of the Noble Earl, repeated by the Noble 
Duke, which charged them with framing all their measures respecting Ireland 
with a view to the favour of a single individual only’? If the memory of the 
Noble Earl was so short, could not the Noble Duke recollect that an act had 
been recently passed, which some had been pleased to entitle an act for the coer- 
cion, but which he should denominate an act for the preservation of the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland? Was that anact calculated to secure the favour of the indivi- 
dual to whom the Noble Earl and the Noble Duke had alluded? Did they sup- 
pose that the measures adopted subsequently to carry that act into operation 
were directed to that object, or were likely to produce that effect? He was pre- 
pared, and so were his Noble Colleagues, in the discharge of their duty, to meet 
the enmity of that individual, and not only that individual, but also of those indi- 
viduals who were diametrically opposed to him (Mr. O'Connell) in polities, but 
who had nevertheless united with him to overturn the present Administration 
without the slightest regard to those considerations which were necessary to sup- 
port the peace and to promote the real interests of the country. [Hear hear.) 
| This topic brought him to the consideration of the question, which had been 
| made the subject of the discussion of that evening. In the first place, with re- 
gard to the report of the committée, the Noble Earl had complained that, of the 
measures which those committees had recommended, only one had been adopted. 
That one, however, was admitted by the Noble Ear! to be, that which was like- 
ly to produce the most instantaneous and immediate effect. It was a measure 
for the permanent and universal composition of tithes. When that measure was 
carried into effect, as it would be on the 30th of next November, the payment of 
tithes by these who were merely tenants at will would cease and determine. 
By this bill, if the inducements contained in it should lead the landlords to take 
| upon themselves the payment of tithes by composition, all the payment of tithes 
| by those who were the mere occupiers of land would cease. It would be part 
of this bill to extend to the close of the present year the option which was now 
conceded to the landlords of Ireland, of taking upon themselves the compositior 
to which he had adveited. As to the second measure recommended by the com- 
| mittee, he had no hesitation in saying that it was found so generally objectionable 
leven by those persons for whose advantage it was specifically intended, that it 

was matter of policy and discretion to abandon it altogether ; and with regard of 
| the third, there could be no inconvenience, vhilst there actually was some con 
| venience, in delaying it till the full effect of the Composition Act was known 
and ascertained. ‘Their Lordships came then to the consideration of the mea- 
sure now before the other House of Parliament. The Noble Duke had said that 
this was the abolition or extinction of one species of property, which was to be 
compensated by the imposition of a tax upon another. — Here, again, he had to 
lament that the Noble Duke had not waited for the bill before he had made 
his remarks upon the provisions of it, for he was sure that if the Noble Duke 
had seen it, he would have formed a very different opinion of this property, 
which he said was to be abolished. ‘The Noble Ear! had said that the bill made 
one class of persons pay the debt of another to a third class, to the general loss 
and ruin of them all. Now, what was the real state of the case? There were, 
| at present, arrears of three years’ tithes due to the clergy of the Protestant 
church of Ireland, and this bill proposed to abolish the property which the clergy 
had in those arrears—not, be it understood, their title to their tithes—by the pay- 
ment of those arrears in money. [Hear, hear.] He was not in the habit of 
indulging in large professions ; but on this subject, as on many others on which 
those who called themselves the supporters of the church differed from him in 
opinion, his sincere object was to give all the security which he possibly could 
to the established church of Ireland. {Hear, hear.] The clergy of that church 
| had a clear and indisputable title to that property in tithes which was theirs hy 
llaw. Here he would admit, without disguise, that he thought that it wag no in- 
| considerable objection to the measure that it proposed to recover for the pro- 
| prietors of tithes that to which they had no right by any other than the ordinary 
| process of the law. It was an evil undoubtedly, but it was an evil arising out 
| of the necessity of the case. He confessed that he had entertained hopes that 
the measure which he had proposed last year would have succeeded. He had 
| hoped that when, by the adoption of that measure, Government had displayed its 
| determination to collect the tithes, there would have been a general acquiescence 
in the property of its decision. Such hopes, he re peated, he had entertained, 
| but he was sorry to say that they had been greviously disappinted. Out of 
£104,000 dne to the clergy for arrears of tithes not more than £12,000 had been 
collected under the act of last year, and that too, atan expense exceeding the 
| sum collected. With all the powers of the law, materially enforced as they 


| were by the act of last session, there still remained an immense arrear of tithes 
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dueto the clergy, and at present no process, summons, or decree, could be served 
| in any part of the country without the assistance of a body of police, supported 
| but too often by a military force. He would ask the Noble Duke,—and 


he cheerfully admitted that the Noble Duke was the first person in this 
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country, perhaps in any country, ia reputation as a great and distinguished 
military chieftain ;—[Loud cheers]—for no man admired more than he did, 
the glorious exploits by which the Noble Duke had obtained that reputa- 
tion, no man paid to them a more willing tribute of applause and gratitude ;—but 
be would ask the Noble Duke, as a friend to the army, whether it was conve- 
nient for the army, nay, whether it was conducive to the interests of the army 
itself, that it should be so employed throughout the country, if other means could 
be devised? Their Lordships would recollect what a minute subdivision there 
was of these claims for tithes. In many cases, said the Noble Earl, the claims 
were for Jess than ls. inamount. That was undoubtedly true. The number of 
persons sued for tithes less than Is. was 4.684, and the whole amount of tithes 
due from them was only £11 6s. 4d. Now, for all these petty claims a separate 
process was issued, and he asked the Noble Duke whether it was advisable to 
continue a state of things, in which such smal! sums could not be claimed—he 
did not say recovered—without the assistance of the military arm of the coun- 















the councils of that nation a prodigious preponderance in the Divan—or whether 
England had exercised her wonted influence, and kept the Scythian interest 
at bay, the same results that are now predicted would, in all probability, have 
come to pass. That it was advisable for the peace, the welfare, and the 
preservation of the due balance of political power in Europe, that Russia 
should be kept beyond the Balkan is most certain, and it is equally certain that 
however necessary and desirable this policy was, it has most signally failed. 
France, it is true, did her part. She was onthe spot with a vigilant Minister, 
a strong fleet, and a fearless Admiral; but we fear it is too true that England had 
neither ship nor Minister at Constantinople in the great hour of need; Russia, 
consequently, came down with her army, and by svperior management, gaiued 
the ascendancy in the councils of the Sultan, and under the plea of protection, 
took military possession of Stamhoul. The progress of the rebel armies under 
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In issuing the ‘‘ Researches” in their present improved state, the author and pub- 


try! Under such circumstances, he bad no hesitation in acknowledging that Go- 
vernment felt it to be its duty to put a stop to proceedings of such a nature ; but 
it had not put a stop to them without consulting the interests of the clergy, and 
without considering how the debt due them was to be paid. The measure, then, 
which the Government ha‘ introduced on their behalf was a measure of necessity. 
By their present measure the Government extinguished no property, committed 
no spoliation; on the country, they secured to the clergy that the debt due to 
them should be paid by somebody, and, such being the case, on whom ought the 
payment of that debt, in common fairness, to fall? The Noble Earl said that 
this measure was a spoliation of the landed proprietors of Ireland, but on whom 
could the burden of it fall so justly?’ (Hear, hear.] He had been asked how 
he proposed to impose this tax upon the land of Ireland. His reply was short— 
just as a similar assessment was imposed upon the tithe composition act, which: 
took the payment from the occupier, and imposed it upon the landlord next above 
him. He admitted that this measure would be attended with some inconve- 
nience, and proably in some cases with real hardship. Against such cases it | 
would be the duty of their Lordships to guard as they best could : but when they 
considered that the object of the measure was the tranquillization of Ireland, he 
did not think that such of them as were Trish landowners would be unwilling to 
take this burden upon themselves. [Hear, hear.] It was proposed that Go- 
-verment should advance to the clergy the money due to them for tithes, and that 
it should be reimbursed by the imposition of a land tax imposed on each parish, 
iu proportion to the amount of tithes due from it. To carry this project into ef- 
fect, various provisions would be necessary, of which he thought it would be 
even advisable to postpone the discussion till they were regularly Lrought before 
them in the bill itself. It was proposed that this land tax should be fixed at such 
a rate that in five years the amount of debt for which it was to provide would be 
extinguished,—in other words, the landlords would have four years given them 
for the repayment of this debt to the public. In this way the pressure of the bur- 
den could not, he was certain, be felt severely in any quarter. ‘The landholder 
would also have the power of recovering from the occupying tenant, in the same 
manner as rent, the sum due from the occupying tenant to the clergyman for 
tithes. He could not think that this was a very unjust and oppressive measure, 
nor did he expect that any less objectionable measure would be discovered 
When the tithe composition act should be fully carried into effect, be trusted 
that the cause of al] future disputes between the clergyman and the small pro- | 
prietors would be entirely removed, and that, too, at the cost of no great burden | 
upon the land. The Noble Ear! had also stated that it was possible that the oc- | 
cupant of the land from whom tithes were due might disappear before this mea- | 
sure became law. Undoubtedly he might: but this inconvenience might happen 
under the present system to the clergyman—for if the occupant disappeared how | 

| 

| 
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Ibrahim Pacha was thereby undoubtedly arrested, and Mahmoud thus feel- 
ing the benefit of this temporary succour, cannot but be grateful to his pro- | 
tectors. If, then, it be true that Russia has saved the Turkish power from 
destruction, her influence must be sufficiently established over the °orte to 
keep back all other competitors; and in the event of the dissolution of the 
Turkish empire, Russia will appear in the character of an executor to the do- 
mains of the deceased. In such a case, it is needless to point out how thorough- 
ly the Muscovite power will be estaslished at Byzantium. 

If the cross is to be re-established at Constantinople. the philosopbie Christian 
will not regard by whose means; it will be sufficient for him to see the 
crescent prostrate, and the banner of the true faith again unfurled, and the 
throne of the Constantines once more erected in that spot, where centuries 
long passed it was torn down by the bloody prowess of [slamisin. 

The glory of accomplishing this great and holy Rest mm may well be 
coveted by nations; the mightiest monarchy on eart! wou.d thereby engrave on 
its escutcheon the greatest honour that eyer adorned the page of history. ‘The 
influence of Constantinople must forever govern a large portion of Asia Minor: 
and thus, should the power of the cross be established there by European aid, 
Europe will restore Christianity to the land from whence she received it. Upon 
this point, and in contemplating this bright and gloy.ous vision, the writer re- 
ferred to indulges in an enthusiasm which must touch the heart of every 
Christian. 

To check the progress of the Fgyptiau armies in their late victorious career 
was of more importance to the Christien world than wos generally imagined 
It was ‘sufficiently apparent, if left unsupported, that the Suitan Mahmoud must 
have fallen beneath the scymetar of his more active opponent, Ibrahim. Had Ibra- 
him conquered Stamboul, his father, Ali Pacha, would have removed thither 


and proclaimed himse!f Sultan, and left his son Viceroy in Egypt. This wou!d 





have placed new and immensely additional power in the hands of the Turks, 
and Mahomedanism would have been perpetuated at Constantinople for another 
three centuries — We have been spared this calamity, and it is therefore the 
policy of Europe to permit the present state of things to take its own course, 
neither pulling down nor supporting, for the finger of Providence is there, and 
indicates that the end of Islamism is at hand. 


was the clergyman to recover his tithe from him? It would, therefore, not be an 
unjust provision of the law to allow the landlord a certain allowance in the way 
-of a per centage for those occupiers of lands who might disappear. The gross 
amount of arrears now due to the clergy for tithes was £105,033. A certain 
amount of claims had however, been withdrawn by the clergy themselves, and 
the sum was thus diminished to £104,280. ‘The amount of arrears for which 
proclamation had been isued was £83,194. There remained, then, a sum of | government for Ireiand as will be really salutary and satisfactory to that much 
£20,600 odd, for which no proclamation or proceedings had been issued. This 
included the account for 132 parishes. There had been collected altogether | 
£12,000 at an expense of £7,767. This statement would convince their Lord- | 
ships how completely the act of last session had failed in its operation, and would | 
impress upun them the necessity of considering how the distress of the clergy, 
arising from the non-payment of their dues could be best relieved. | 

The Earl of RODEN repudiated the injurious charges which had been brought | 
by the Noble Lords opposite against the party with which he was in the habit of | 
acting in Ireland. The Noble Earl had stated that the Protestants of Ireland | 
were animated against the Government by as hostile a spirit as that which ani- 
mated the agitators. This he denied. He contended that Government never | 
could be acquitted of the charge, which had been so often brought against them, 
of having caused by their misconduct the present state of things regarding tithes 
in Ireland. He said that Ministers were not sincere in their upposition to the 
tithe agitators, because they had permitted inagistrates to remain in the com- 


A new attempt has been made to conciliate Mr. O'Connell by government, 
through Mr. Liti!eton, the new Secretary for Ireland. It is reported that several 
interviews have been held between the two individuals, in which the new fune- 


tionary hasconvineed the great agitator of his desire to adopt sucha system of 


Mr. O'Connell, on his part, it is affirmed, has become so far 
a convert to the good intentions of Mr. Littleton, as to promise his co-opera- 
tion in promoting peace and tranquillity. 


disturbed country. 


Some public civilities, have late'y 
taken place between the two personages in the House of Commons, as will be 
seen by the following paragraph :— 


The Agitator and Mr. Liitleton, the new Sceretary—Well, perhaps the scep- 
tics will credit our assertion that a secret negotiation had been pending be- 
tween the Irish agitator and the Irish Secretary, now that the coalition is openly 
avowed, and the terms in progress of ratification. A regular seena was enacted 
in the House of Commons on Friday night—the first occasion upon which Mr. 
Littleton made his appearance since his acceptance of office, and late return to 
Parliament. Mr. O'Connell, with that modesty for which he is so peculiarly re- 
markable, and in the most soothing strains of his sweet voice, took an opportu- 


issi ho had 1 we ; of adverting to the Secretary, humbly hoping “that he might be permitted to 
mission of the peace who had presided at anti-tithe mee ings, and who had also designate bim as his Right Hon. Friend.” Mr. Littleton, by previous concert of 


refused themselves to pay tithes. He denied that the Protestants of Ireland | course, rose in the most respectful manner—smiled complacently upon the Hon. 
were averse to the tithe system. The Protestant gentry of Ireland were most | Daniel—took off his hat, and—bowed assent! Here's a holy alliance !—Dub- 
anxious to support the rights and dues of every man, and they knew well, that if | ee Puening Masi 

they did not support the rights of the clergy, they would suffer, and des+rve to = SS | . 

suffer, fortheir misconduct. He had heard much, in the course of that night's | The Dublin Mail, we know, is not held to be the best authority by some per- 
debate, of the regard which the Noble Earl on the other side of the House felt | 8008, but we have seen the above circumstance alluded to in other papers. and no 
for the security of the Protestant religion in Ireland. He was bound to believe | doubt remains of the fact. 


lishers feel happy in being thus able to comply with the suggestion of a number of 
highly respectable individuals, who have expressed their wishes that the work might 
be published in a cheaper and more portable form. The reasonable price of the pre- 
sent voluines, will, it ix hoped, secure the object desired—their more extended circula- 
tion, and consequent hkelihood of more general usefulness. 

The less important parts have been slightly abridged; the whole arranged in a regu~ 
lar methodical order; and the history of the estabhshment and extension of Chris- 
tianity in the South Seus continued to the date of the latest intelligence. 

As the Sandwich Islands form the Northern boundary of Polynesia, in order toren= 

ler the work more complete, the account ef these islands, originally entitled “ Narra- 
tive of a ‘Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee,” is published in a corresponding manner, 
under the same ttle, and constitutes a fourth volume of Polynesian Researches. 


Notices of the first edition af Polynesian Researches, 


“ This is the most interesting work, in all its parts, we have ever perused.”—Quar= 
terly Review. 

“We have no space even to enter into a brief analysis of these highly in‘erestin 
volumes ; and it must suffice f.r the present to observe, that they are_ replete wil 
valuable and curious matter, descriptive of the South Sea Islands and their inhabi- 
‘ants, A strain of unatiected, unexaggerated piety runs through the work, without 
interfering in the slightest degree, with the mformation it affords.”—Literary Gazette. 


“The simplicity of the narrative,—the graphic beauty of many of the descriptionss 
—and the moral grandeur of the whole subject of these volumes, are calculated to pro- 
duce the most powerful and salutary impression om every religious and cultivated 
mind.”—Orme’s Discourse on the Sonth Sea Mission. 

“Mr. Ellis’s volumes are replete with the most interesting details, illustrative as 
well of the former condition and history, as of the present state of the South Sea 
Islanders. They comprise a mass of curious and highly entertaining mformation re- 
specting their manners, cust.ms, and traditions."—Electric Review. 


“The world is much indebted 


‘> Mfr. Ellis for the information which he has commu- 
nicated in these volumes; an ry person of taste and piety must be highly grati- 
fied with their lively and beac tfal descriptions of scenery and natural hisory, as well 
as with the extraordinary and more than romantic narratives, which no one could be 
better qualified to relate than the author himse!f.”—Congregational Magazine. 


“We promise our readers a ligh degree of intellectual and Christian gratification in 
the perusal of these two elaboraie and entertaining volumes. The author has address- 
ed himseif to the consider<tion of every question which in general interests the en- 
lightened traveller. He has aimed at promoting the advancement of science and com- 
merce, as well as religion. By the happiest nwrratives, and the introduction of the 
most striking incidents, he has preserved his work from every approach to dullness and 
insipidity. ‘he plates are beautifully executed and the whole production is worthy of 
the author and the cause.""—FEvangelical Magazine. 

“We must not, however, with our restricted 
it would be easy to fil! mony a pleasant poge. 
gene ra! referer ce to the voitmes themselves 
ition on missionary, literary and scientific t pics, in connection with Polynesia. The 
author's style of writing is engagirg, bis slatements are authentic, and derived from 
personal observation, and he 1s aiways ihe Christian and the missionary, as well as the 
iraveller.”’— Baptist Magazine. 

“We take this opporiunity of strong'y recommending to our readers Mr. Ellis’s 
Polynesian Researches. ‘They are !.igh!y honourabie to the talents and piety of their 
: missionary labours, has been abie to collect large stores 


nils, persevere ii extracts, with which 
irreaders must allow us to make a 
‘iney are foil of incident and informa- 





author; whe, amidst arcuo ; ; 
of information, literary, scientiie, and popular; which render his volumes both useful 
and entertaiing.”’— Christian O'serucr. 

oar 





To the naturalist, to those who have a taste for the picturesque of scenery, to the 
philosopher, and the general observer «f human nature, these volumes will aflord sub- 
Jecis of entertainment and refiection : bur by the Christian, and by those especially 
whose zeal and hopes, have been most engaged by mussionary exertions, they will be 
read with the deepest attention, We recommend these volumes to the christian pub- 
lic, whose thanks Mr. Ellis wil! Universally receive. He has, at least, ours; and 
with him we devoutly exciaim, ‘ What bath God wrought.” —Methodist Magazine. 


“ The satisfaction we experienced in perusing the Narrative of a Tour through Ha- 
waii, by Mr. Ellis, induced us to open his present work with pleasing anticipation, and 
those anticipations have been compicic!y realised. He has here compiled, and present~- 
ed to the public, a mass of valuable and interesting information, every way deserving 
of genera! perusal.”"—Christian Guardian. 


Testisaonials of the first Evition of the Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee : 


“Mr. Ellists volume is cert+inly a volume of considerable interest ; and we may 
add, that we have ecldom met with a more unaffected, sensible, plain, and well-written 
narrative, thay that which he |.as given to the public.”"—Literary Gazette. 

* Hawaii (the Owhyhee of Cook and Vancouver) is both in its history and actual 
state, one of the most interesting portions of the wel.-known globe. The whole island 
is voleanic—the flaming spiracle of some restless reservoir of fire and molten minerals, 
whose base is covered with the ocean depths. Of these matters Mr. Ellis has given 
us a plain, intelligent, and uncommonly interesting detail. He deserves well, because 
distinctly and unatiectedly. We cannot recollect that we have been more entirely 
riveted by the perusal of a book of travels since we read Dr. Henderson’s Iceland.”—- 
Eclectic Review. 

“ This volume is very rich in information respecting the topography, natural pheno- 
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It is, or ought to be, immaterial who the persons are | mena, produ tions, people, customs, superstitions, traditions, modern history, religion, 


and language of Hawai.”—Home Missionary Magaziue. 
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whatever fell from that Noble Earl’s mouth, but he was also bound to judge of | that may give tranquillity to Treland, and if the great agisator will become the 


I en by their public measures; and whe s e Nob OF - | . “ The coincidences ~Y stwee » stateme i i 
public men by Pp ; hen he saw the Noble Earl pro great pacificalor, we certainly shall be rejoiced to hear it. The coincidences that appear between the statements of Mr. Ellis and preceding 


posing measures which he believed must tend to overturn the Protestant establish- | ° es The peomneinnret 
ment in Ireland, he could not refrain from saying, ‘God keep the Protestants uf Mr. O'Connell at the Bar, it will be observed, was a subject of debate in the 
Ireland from such friends as the Noble Earl.” House of Lords. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said that he did not come foward to say asin- | The King held a Levee on the 19th of June, when Mr. H. J. Boulton, late 
gle word on the subject matter of the Noble Earl's motion; but in consequence | Attorney General of Upper Canada, was presented to his Majesty as Chief Jus- 
of certain observations which had been made respecting the promotion of an! ticeof the Island of Newfoundland, by Mr Stanley, the Secretary of State for 
eminent individual at the Irish bar, he felt that he should not discharge his duty | the Colonies. On the 20th the Queen hel! a Drawing Room, when Mr. Boulton 
if he did not say that so far from shrinking from any responsibility, he held that | had the honour of being presented to her Majesty also 
promotion to be an act of common justice, and not a matter of personal predilec- 
tion and favour. Jt was a matter of conrse—a right, as strong a personal right, 
as any lawyer could have, standing in the eminent situation in which that emi- | 
nent individual stood before the country. He held that no man's political con- 
duct, so long as he kept within the line of the law, within which that eminent 
individual has always kept, that no man who had not disqualified himself by 
absolute and undeniable public misconduct from receiving legal promotion, could, 
without injustice done, not to him only, but also to the profession of which he 
formed a part, be kept from the enjoyment of those honours which, asa matter 
of course, had been conferred on Mr. O'Connell. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON had always understood that those professional 
advancements were matters of personal-favour avd distinction, for which the 
Ministers of the Crown were responsible. He never understood before the pre- 
sent evening, that they were matters of course, and that an individual standing 
in a high professional situation was to receive a silk gown as a matter of course 
He assured their Lordships that persons whom he thought well capable of form- 
dng an opinion upon this subject had led him into error, if an error indeed it was 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said that undoubtedly the Noble Duke was 

e right in stating that within certain limits these professional honours were matters 
of personal favour and distinction. Their Lordships would, however, recollect 
that he had said, that in the case of a person so eminent in practice, as to be at 
the head of his profession it was not so much a matter of personal predilection 
or favour, as a matter of course to give him this professional distinction ; and, 
indeed, so much was ita matter of course, that the withholding it would rank as 
a gross injustice. 

Lord WYNDFORD was understvod to say that, admitting the observations of 





| Asan evidence of the continued prosperity of the port of Liverpool, we may 
| state that £100,000 was lately remitted to the Treasury from the Custom House, 
being the net proceeds of six days revenue at that place. 


Lieut. Col. Glegg, Military Secretary to Lord Aylmer, sailed this morning in 
the packet Samson, for London. 

Sir Charles Vaughan. his Majesty's Minister to the United States, has re- 
ceived much attention during his short sojourn at Newport. On visiting the 
Forts at that place, Sir Charles was received with a salute of fifteen guns.— 
These courtesies are no less honourable to one party than pleasing to the other. 





To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—It will be in the recollection of your readers, that some allusion has re- 
cently been made in the House of Commons upon the claim of the Duke of 
Modena to the crown of England, in the line of the House of Stuart. This 
allusion has, of course, been uttered more in the spirit of banter, than of serious- 
in what this presumed right consists. The late king of Piedmont, Victor 
Eimanuel, was a descendant in a right line, from Charles the First of England, 
through his daughter Anne Maria, of Orleans, Queen of Sardinia. To him the 
Cardinal of York transmitted, at his death, in his will, not only his right to the | 
Crown of England, but even the paraphernalia of royalty, crown, sceptre, &c., 
which we believe are in the possession of the Duke of Modena. When Victor 


ness, still, as it has been asserted, it may be worth while historically to enquire, 








Emanuel renounced the throne of Piedmont in 1821, his right to that crown 
passed to his brother, Charles Felix, females being excluded from the Crown of | 
Sardinia by the Salique law, prevailing in that Kingdom. But as to his right to | 
the Crown of England, that passed to his eldest daughter, now married t> the 
Duke of Modena, Francis the IVth of Este. These personages have several | 
The | 
name of Este is, however, usurped by Francis of Modena, and the male line of | 
the Sicilian branch of the House of Este will be extinct at the death of his mo- 
ther, Maria Beatrice, the only daughter of Ercole the III., Duke of Modena, | 
the last male of these Estes. She was married to Ferdinand of Austria, com- 

monly called the Archduke of Milan, the father of Francis, so that he is of Aus 

tria, or, still more strictly speaking, of Lorraine, as the House of Austria con- | 


- _——_—___— cone . - cluded with Maria Theresa, whose husband Francis Ist was of Lorraine. It fol- 
We are without later European news, and in the absence thereof we have 


lows, therefore, that this assumed right of the Stuarts will pass toa branch of | 
copied from Blackwood’s Magazine an article written in the usual vigorous style | the new series of the House of Austria 
of that work, on the downfal of the Turkish Empire. The article contains 
much historical matter, and many reflections on the future prospects of that 
country, which are deeply interesting to the politician, the christian, and the phi- 
losopher. The already overgrown power of Russia, and her still rapidly in- 
creasing strength, would lead us to regard any augmentation thereof on 
the side of Constantinople with alarm. But the destinies of nations are 


his Noble and Learned Friend on the woolsack to be perfectly correct, still he 
had never known any individual whatever his psofessional merits might be, eleva- 
ted to the rank of King’s counsel who.had violated the peace and offended against 
the laws of his country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 








DIED—On 3ist May, at his residence on St. Simons Island, Georgia, Alexander 
C. Wylly, Esq., aged 74, Capt. h. p. H. B.M. Carolina Rangers—only brother of 
the late Wm. Wryliy, Esq. Chief Justice of the island of St. Vincents. 
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children, to the eldest of whom, who is a son, those rights will descend. 














What makes the whole circumstance 


ancestor Welph, or Guelph [V., son to Alberto Azzo II. of Este, who died in 
1097, was translated into Bavaria, of which he was made Duke in 1071, are the 
only true Estes now existing; a family whose antiquity and ability have, perhaps, 
no equal. Thus the true Estes now reign in England, whilst the claims of the 


accounts, taken in connexion with occasional varia!ions, new features of character, and 
additional development of facts, bear evidence to the fidelity of the narrative ; and we 
fee! no hesitation in asserting, that it stands unrivalled in the entertainment and instruc- 
tion which it imparts respecting this interesting portion of the globe.”—Imperial Ma- 
gazine. 

** No one, we are persuaded, ever heard the details given by Mr. Ellis at missionary 
meetings, without ‘he convic.ion of his possessing special claims to the regard and con- 
fidence ot the Christian world. The simplicity and chasteness of his communications 
—the evident mdicntions ef honest feeling and unaffected integrity—and the interesting 
information respecting the manners, and customs, and natural history, of the Sandwich 
Islands, which characterize his addresses at public mee'ings, might be expected to per- 
vade the more copious intelligence contained in this volume ; and we can assure our 
readers, that they will not be disappoin!ed.”—Congregational Magazine, 

“ This interc-!ing waveller has communicated considerable interest to our minds, 
while attending him and his companions on their route ; we look around, through the 
medium of his representations, on new and strange scenes, and find our attention 
perpetually kept alive by object of curiosity and wonder, and by new and diversified, 
but not extravagant, “ppearances of human character.”’—Bristol Gazette. 

“We ore gratilicd with the tour around Hawaii, on aecount of the manner in 
which it is written. Itis a manly, perspicuous, common-sense book.”—Philosophical 
Magazine. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 

Part 1, in Octavo, or in quartu, of a new and greatly improved edition of DR. ADAM 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TES!YtAMENTS. The Tex: taken from the mest correct 
copies of the present authorised version: with all the marginal readings—an ample 
collection of parallel texts—and copious summaries to each chapter. The date of 
every transaction, through the whole of the Old and New Testaments, as far as it has 
bern ascertained by the best Chronclogers, marked in the A.M. or years from the 
Creation, collated throughout with the years of the Julien Period ; ani in the A. a. 
C. and A.D., or years before and after Christ with a Commentary and Critical Notes. 

In this Work the whole of the Text has been collated with the Hebrew and Greek 
Originals, and all the Ancient Versions :—The most Difficult Works analysed and ex- 
plained :—The most important Readings in the Hebrew Collections of Kennicott and 
De Rossi, and in the Greek Collections of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, noticed,— 
The Peculiar Customs of the Jews and neighbouring nations, so frequently alluded to 
by the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apos les, explained from the bet Asiatic au- 
thorities :—The Great Doctrines of the Law and Gospel of God defined, illustrated, 
and defende? : and the whole applied to the important purposes of Practical Chris- 
tianity and Vital Godliness, 

2, In order t» meet the wishes of all classes, Two Editions will be published, viz. 
an Edition in 8 vo, and a very limited Edition in ito. 

3. Both Editions wiil be printed on superfine paper, made on purpose, and will be 
embellished with a Portrait and Maps. 

4, The work is in such a state of progress that no delay or interruption is expected 
to take place in the course of its publication. 

The superiority of the present edition over the one already published, will con- 
sist In, 

1. Its uniformity. ‘The whole will be stereotyped, and the paper will be much bet- 
ter in quality, and equal i colour throughout the impression, 

2. Its portability. "Ihe Publisher intending to present it to the purchasers in the 
Reyal Octavo size, 


3. Its cheapness, Being intended to be offered at less than onc-half the price of the 


original edition. 


4. I's correctness, “ Intorm Mr. Tegz,” said the Dr. to his friend, that “it will not 


| be to him a second-hand Edition, for the multitudinous emendations and corrections, 
| from the author’s own and last hand, will give him a complete new Copyright.” Hap= 
more extraordinary is the fact, that the actual Royal family of England, whose | py for the sake of Biblica! Literature, the Dr. had the whole ready for the press a short 
time before he died ; and in that finished staie with al! the corrections, and with what- 
eve~ ditional matter he saw proper to introduce, the work is to be presented to the 
public, 


5. ‘The 4to edition, of which, it has been stated, a very limited number of copies 


will be printed, would, because of its rarity and beauty, be an extremely valuable work 
for a parent to leave as a legacy to his child, upon whose mind he wished to impress 


wrought out by inscrutable principles, and whether France had been able to pre- 
vent the late interposition of Russia—an interruption which cannot fail to give 





Stuarts will pass to the children of one who descends only by his mother's side | his own views of the importance of Evangelical Sues as _ ll as be Oe means of 

, . leading to its perusal, and thus, by becoming heir to such a boon, may finally become 
from that same House of Este, of whic h he takes, most incorrectly, the name. through that perusal an inheritor of the kingdom of God, and an heir ofa glorious im- 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Cc. mortality. 
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PINDEMONTE’S SONNET ON THE HEBE OF CANOVA. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Dove par te, celeste ancella, or vassi? 


Whither, celestial maid, so fast away ! 

What lures thee from the banquet of the skies t 

How canst thou leave thy native realms of day, 

For this low sphere, this vale of clouds and sighs ! 

—0O thou, Canova! soaring high above 

Italian art,—with Grecian magic vving ! 

We knew thy marbie glowed with life and love, 

But who had seen the image footsteps flying? 

—Here to each eye the wind seems gently playing 

With the light vest, its wavy folds arraying 

In many a line of undulating grace ; 

While Nature, ne’er her mighty laws suspending, 

Stands, before marble thus with motion blending, 

One moment lost in thought, its hidden cause to trace. 
—~—- 


NEGLECTED GENIUS. 


1 am not particularly disposed to sympathise with neglected genius, but most 
heartily pity any one, who, being neglected, thinks himself a genius. For one 
genius that is neglected, if there be one, there are fifty moderates that are undu- 
ly extolled. ‘The world is too fond of admiring, to let any person or thing wor- 
thy of admiration pass by neglected. ‘Take for illustration any line you will, 
and it will be seen, that so far is the world from showing any disrespect to genius, 
that it is always hunting for the admirable with great diligence. From the days 
of Garrick down to the present hour, what tots of possible Rosciuses have had 
their full chance of admiration! How have they been applauded in the house 
and bepraised in the papers! every avenue of success has been opened to them, 
had they only been capable of making use of the advantages offered. 

If a man does not neglect his own genius, he may rest assured that the world 
will not neglect it. It maybe true that many of the actors, and writers, and 
singers, and painters, and artists of every description, who are now revelling in 
success and the world's applause, may be inferior in natural ability to many 
others who are unheeded or unknown; but if tho unheeded and the unknown 
would only give themselves as much trouble as the heeded and well known, 
they would not have cause to complain of neglect. However crotchetty and ca- 
pricious some individuals may be, preferring that which is stark naught to that 
which is truly good, the world is not so silly, but always makes it a rule to like 
best that which is best ; but then if you would not have the world neglect you, 
you must not neglect the world. If you wish to have the world’s applause, you 
must seek for it, write for it, dance for it, paint for it. What does the world 
care for the abilities which you may possess, so Jong as you do not use those 

abilities for the world's gratification! At all events, there is nothing to be gained 
from the world by grumbling at it. The world does not care a fig for your grum- 
blings, unless they be made entertaining. This grumbling at the world for neglect 
of genius, is very much like aman standing in the shade and complaining that 
the sun does not shine upon him. In truth, Mr. Neglected Genius, the world 
has more cause to complain of you than you have to complain of the world. I 
have often observed that, when two parties are at odds, the aggressor is most 
loud and forward in his complaints of ill-usage ; now you say that the world does 
not honour and reward you according to your merits. I doubt it—the world is 
generally very just to genius, and oftentimes generous even to pretenders. You 
complain of the world that it has not awarded to you the palm of merit. On 
what grounds do you make your complaint! You have written a poem which 
you think very fine, and the world will not read it. Perhaps the world already 
possesses as many poems as it wishes to possess of that degree of fineness. It 
is very hard that the world should be forced to read what it has no incli- 
nation to read, or that it should be grumbled at for not admiring what it cannot 
admire. I assure you, my good friend, that the world has no spiteful feelings 
against you, and that it has no undue or personal partialities in favour of those 
writers, whose productions it prefersto yours. You say the world has no taste 
for poetry ;—well, perhaps it has not: what then? How can you help that? 





Can you give ita taste by grumbling at it? You complain that the reviewers 










pularity at all times—prebably until the theatres were closed throughout Italy. 
We have a very curious notice of it in the time of the Goths. A letter of Cas- 
siodorus has come down to us, ordering on the part of K. Theodoric, Pompey's 
Theatre at Rome to be prepared for performing plays, and thus accurately de- 
scribes the manner of the actors—as persons ‘‘ whose hands were eloquent, and 
fingers had tongues ; whose silence was speaking, and who could discourse 
without opening their mouth—men, in short, whom the muse Polyhymnia had 
formed, to show that it was not necessary to articulate words, in order to make 
thoughts intelligible.” 

It may safely be inferred from ‘a passage in Cicero ‘de Oratore,” that Ros- 
cius himself was frequently—perhaps altogether in his later years—a panto- 
mime actor. ‘ He was aceustumed,” we are told, ‘to have the accompaniment 
played slower when he grew old ; and caused the actor, to whose words it was 
his part to supply the action, also to moderate his declamation ; and this he did, 
with the view of not impairing his strength by too rapid gesticulation.” To un- 
derstand this, it is necessary to bear in mind, that on the Roman stage one actor 
often recited, whilst another acted the part. 

The delight the people of Rome of all classes took in this amusement, is 
attested by some ot the gravest writers. ‘The elder Seneca, confesses with a 
sort of apology for his weakness, that with him it amounted to a passion.* —Lu- 
cian is not less enthusiastic; and Tauitus refers to a law, which it was thought 
expedient to enact under ‘Tiberius, to preserve the decorum of the Senatorial and 
Equestrian orders, by forbidding them to escort in public, orto frequent the houses 
of the pantomimie actors. Inthe reign of Nero, Seneca laments the closing of 
many schools, and the oblivion into which the very names of the philosophers 
were falling, whilst the names and schoolsof Pylades and Batyllus, the come- 
dians, and the inventors of the pantomime, were remembered and likely to be 
perpetuated. 

The actors whose merits divided the applauses of the town, were, as was 
the custom in the Circensian games, distinguished by colours ; and the disputes 
between the different parties occasionally ran so high, that, to avoid tumults, the 
Emperors were obliged to banish all the actors from Rome, but they were inva- 
riably recalled when it was their object to please the people. 

Such a prodigious influence, as these facts prove, was exercised over all classes 
by theatrical representation in dumb-show, argues qualities in the actors and au- 
dience of ancient Rome which the people of the north of Europe are perhaps 
incapable of conceiving. The action of the northern nations, as the Abbe du 
Bos remarks, ‘‘ N’est pas fort eloquente, ni assez marquée pour ¢tre reconnue 
trés facilement, lorsqu’on la voit sans entendre le discours, dont elle doit étre 
’accompagnement naturel. En Italie les conversations sont plus remplies de 
demonstrations, elles sont bien plus parlantes aux yeux, qu’elles ne le sont dans 
nos contrées.”’ 

Eloquent gestures, a quick perception, and refined ear for harmony—the quali- 
ties of the ancient Romans still distinguish the modern Italians. Those who 
have travelled in the South, may have remarked, that gestures are a language 
perfectly intelligible to the natives—that there are a number of corventional 
sigus, expressive of words and even sentences, which an Englishman, after many 
years residence, has great difficulty in understanding. ‘To enter into the spirit, 


Lady Tiverton comes into a room, and jeaves it precisely at the moment she 
ought. Any novice of the ground-tier wishing to ascertain at exactly what pase 
of the ballet it is her cue tu put on her shawl, while the Colonel calls her carriage, 
has only to watch her Ladyship’s movements. There is atime to go to New- 
market, and a time to gu to Paris; there is even atime to be invited to Middle- 
ton, or Walmer Castle, or Belvoir; and ‘all and each of these Lady Tiverton 
contrives to nick." Almack’s is never pronounced a good ball till the crisis when 
she glides through the crowd ; and people first began to manceuvre for an invita- 
tion to her Royal Highness's dinner parties, on the identical Saturday when Lady 
Tiverton accomplished her first appearance at Kensingtun Palace. There are 
rumours this morning of a change of Ministry. Lady Tiverton’s carriage is at 
this moment passing our window. Let us fly to ascertain whether it is proceed- 
ing in the direction of Downing street. 


———_ 
OBITUARY. 

Died on the 6th of June last, aged 47, at the house of her sister, Mrs. Miller, 
in Niagra, Upper Canada, Mrs. Eliza Taylor, wife of Thomas Taylor, Esquire, 
of Hamilton, and daughter of the late Surgeon Bell, of Newry, Ireland. The 
deceased was upwards of thirty years, an example of conjugal and maternal 
affection. 





nm) 
AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 
YLVESTER, 130 Broadway New-York.—Be 1x Trme—On Wednesday the 
2ist August one of the most splendid Lottery schemes ever issued, will be drawn 
in this city. Itis regular class No. 11, and contains the following brilliant schemes ;— 
$30,000, $20,000, $10,000, $3,000, 50 of 1,000, 66 of $500, &c., tickets $10, shares in 
»roportion, 
, This is, unquestionably, the finest scheme that has been offered this year, and it is 
truly deserving of attention. The all-lucky Sylvester continues to keep the lead which 
his extraordinary luck has given him, and he is continually selling the capitals. He 
makes a most liberal allowance when a package or quantity is taken, and he punetually 
attends to all orders transmitted to him by mail or otherwise, therefore do not forgetto 
address S.J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, N.Y. 
i> The Reporter is forwarded with the intelligence of the drawings, immediately 
after that interesting affair has taken place. 
AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passzge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent. 
ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 8. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
aparenen of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. ’ 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objvcts and beautiful scenery on the shores of 














and interpret the meaning of the acting in an Italian ballet, is an art in itself ; 
and it must certainly be a source of great gratification to those who possess it, 
for by no other representation in Italy, is such intense interest excited. 

The causes however, that operate to make these representations popular in 
that country, which has been called the land of expression, exist very imper- 
fectly in England. Ours is a language remarkable for the tameness, the absence 
almost, of action. It may be expected, then, that a certain degree of exaggera- 
tion, observable in the manner of the Italian actors, will be considered as mere 
extravagance, whilst, in their opinion, it is necessary to explain what they wish 
to express, in default of words. 

Again, the dullness of ear of the majority of an English audience, will pre- 
vent the fair appreciation of the great precision and justness of all their move- 
ments in harmony with the music. These, we fear, are impediments to the suc- 
cess of the Italian ballet in thiscountry, and we regret it: for, without crying up 
the art as an old or modern Roman would do, we admit that it is more ratienal, 
and in every respect more intellectual, than the ordinary French ballet. 





have not done you justice ;—very likely ; but you pay a very small number of re- | cal representation of the ancients. 


viewers a very high compliment in attributing to them the power to influence the 


world ; and then the fault is in the reviewers and not in the world, which has 
been unconsciously misled and deceived by them. Butlet me tell you, that no 
reviewers can deceive the world for any length of time ; if they play booty, the 
world is sure to find them out in the long run—ay, or ina short run. Does not 


the world know what it likes? And do you think that, if the world is constantly 


persuaded to take into its hands books that are uteerly worthless, it will continue 
to put faith in the same critics? Assuredly it will not; and then in vain will 
they blow their trumpets, and cry ‘* Walk in, Ladies and Gentlemen.” You 


——_ 
MEN AND WOMEN OF FASHION.---NO. IL. 


LADY TIVERTON. 

Lady Tiverton, then, is a woman so lovely at thirty, that few will believe she 
was fairer at eighteen; so fair, indeed, as to have been the ‘ Lady Susan Doug- 
las’ of her season ;—the ido] of all hearts and eyes ;—with the smallest waist, the 
fairest brow, the lightest foot, among the divinities of Almack’s and (Carlton 
House. Yet, so well as her adorers appear inclined to believe that Lady Tiver- 














* Du Bos sur la Poesie, &c.; the Abbe has fully elucidated every kind of theatri- | 


this Lake, the Travellers Guide for !833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
| of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


| ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 
Frencl.-Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
| exhibited during the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
| Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Muli Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
| pensive , Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
| assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved lvory handle Feather Fans 
| from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
| Multiplier Balls, a rare article; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &c, &c. 
OARDING.—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
atthat pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 
late Mrs. Wilkinson. [May Is-tf. 
FARM FOR SALE, siuated in lower Dublin Township, Philadelphia County,, 
One mile and a half from Homesburgh and Bussleten, and two miles frem 
Philadelphia, bounded by Mr. Chas. Massey’s, Mr. Isaac Kuhn’s, and Dr. Gibbon’s 
roperty, contains 75 acres of excellent land under cultivation and 10 acres of Wood- 
| and. The improvements are a good Stone dwelling House, and Barn, and other out 
| buildings, with a well laid out flower and vegetable garden, and an abundant supply of 
good water. It being a very desirable residance for a genteel family, as it possesses 
the advantages of a highly respectable neighbourhood, and is particularly healthy. 
Apply, if by letter, post paid, to John F. Aylmer, Esq. residing on the above Farm 
now called Cheenut Grove, or to Mr. Robert Ibbotson, 242 Pearl street, New York. 
ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 
PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
@ Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
From the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es- 


























































































































‘ . ‘ ‘ 4, | tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
mayb conte ht tc wl neve hake ny permanent o epi |'Seaa hg a gt er har ho, Ma era ll ini eh areara onatey e S , 
ion on the world. But after all, it is possible, that you are not a neglected | ; . Pst ‘ s d commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
press if h Seated the vorld h , is, for at least ten years tocome. She is growing nervous about her Anno Do- | to assure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the eom- 7 
genius, or, if you are, you have neglected the world more than the world has | mini in the Peerage, and constantly refers to that of women some two or three | forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. b 
neglected you. You have not done your best, or, if you have, you may over- years maturer than herself; “is quite sure Lady Juliana A most be fort In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of t 
rate your ability. Try again: take another topic, vary your mode of illustration. | 44 jeast :—recollects Lady Howe’ hele oh or ah ade m4 ’ | private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, im a quiet part of the house, for those a 
Consider how very possible it is that youmay mistake your forte,—that you may ; ” y owe s marriage when she was quite a girl, years be- | who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 
; 4 bition for li bility « thi . fore she came out. She loves to talk of “‘ her mamma ;” and when his Royal The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. a 
even mistake literary ambition for literary ability : this has been the case with 4 | Highness of Orleans hinted to her the other night his surprise that her Lady-| A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the y 
great many, it may be so with you. Only make it the world’s interest to admire ship did not share the honours of the Bench,—that she was not a Patroness or | Most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred d 
you, and then you will have admiration in abundance. You perhaps ask, how | « there anent,”—the fair Maria insinuated in reply, that “twelve or fifteen years | miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- Y 
can this be done! I answer, by producing that which is truly admirable. The | pence. when hos danghters (the eldest is now able woud’ bo comine ont. ol | sels, &c. &c. and forming a most agreeable and a gp d c 
world did not care a fig for Walter Scott till he composed “The Lay of the Last might perhaps think of such a thing :—her own sistere—poor Satie 4 os ee she | _ Quebec, April, 1833... 3mos.] b 
Minstrel ;” and they did not care much for him when he published the “ Lord | to well off with Lady Jersey and em Willoughb P ke h bet alae ALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A weekly periodical of the above 
of the Isles :” and had he gone on in that style he would very soon have become a a 4ady fe zady Willoughby, to make her assistance at | title, was commenced last October, in Philadelphia, by the subscriber, and has a 
lected : But h ferred ee of : all necessary to them ;—et puis, she had really no time,—was taking lessons of | met with such extensive patrouage as fully to ensure its continuance. 
neglected genius. Dut he preferred success to grumbling ; thought it better to | Malibran and Bochsa.” In short, poor Lady Tiverton is beginning to play young ; | ‘The object of this publication is to represent in a cheap and yet handsome manner, 
fight his way te fame, than to sit down by the road side and complain of others | , convincing proof that she knows her best days are over! She is growing “eu. | the choicest works that issue from the caeeeg on in the various departments of His- v 
outwalking him, so he took up his pen and wrote Waverley—he wrote it in the | rious.” too, in her morning caps ;—no longer ventures on an evening hat, in the | ‘f¥; Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Fiction, Xe. T 
conscious power of his own intellectual strength: and, though it maybe difficult dened of ar heuadies di r ' cabo dhe “ _ The numbers are issued weekly, and thus, at a very trifling expense, can be trans- 
to say what would have been the case under a change of circumstances, it may , Dang Cowdy ;—and it 1s observed by the cognoscents that she has CUr- | mitted by post, making in the course of the year two volumes, of 416 pages each, 
fairly b d, that had W ley b o f : ‘ “ tailed her silken ringlets to adopt the French coeffure; each well crépéd touffe | equivalent to about fifty volumes of the usual London duodecimo size. 
very fairly be supposed, that had Waverley been a failure, Scott would not have | peing carefully turned inward towards that delicate point where time plants | ‘RMS, 
despaired, but would have tried his hand in some other line. ... | crowsfeet and ladies’-maids,—a curl! A parasol of artichoke green overshades | ‘The subscription price is five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
; In truth I believe, concerning Sir Walter Scott, that his cheerfulness of spirit, | jer fair face, even when the sun shines not : and her boedoir in square has | =#eh number is accompanied, with a handsome cover, on which is printed a 
his elasticity of soul, his equanimity of temper, were not so much the conse- blinds en datnde i Sil | is te a r dead . I _ JOURNAL OF BELLES LEILTRES, ; 
quences as the causes of his success. He thus had full possession of his powers ; | ghin's Cov une. Silver lama 1s becoming too trying an ordeal; her Lady- | giving weekly alist of new publications in Great Britain and the United States ; Lite- 
he took thi ‘et! th the litt! : : ’ | Ship's Jourt-dress is embroidered in mat gold,—-her train is of some pronounced rary Varieties, selected and original notices of new publications, with such other infor- 
did net aon eas a y-4 Doom ’ - hn 4 may tye disappointments of life | colour. Pink is for girls or dowagers ;—while azure blue or ponceau affords an | mation as must prove particularly gratifying togentlemen of literary habits and taste. 
, but rather strengthene im ; so that, like a skilful general, he | excellent relief to complexiuns which Gowland a owla ave 8 sd by | #3” As this work 1s no longer a mere experiment, those wishing to subscribe may 
Pp nd and Rowland h poiled by 
made conquered enemies powerful allies. Suppose that; when the world received mending. ” | not hesitate from a fear of its interruption. 
the Lord of the Isles with cold languor and wearied satiety, he had sat down to But a better foil than gros de Naples or relours de Smyrne was still wantin __ Subscriptions received by ADAM WALDIE, No. 6 South-eighth street, Philade!~ 
write a prosy pamphlet to prove that the Lord of the Isles was quite as good a | The anxious Maria has discovered this resent season chet she is incom heal | ee aaa > 7 TE wou iZmne 33,9) 
poem as the Layof the Last Minstrel ; that the world ought to admire it as | to the fatigues of playing cha reron to wh ret niece Lacy Sarah; and i. ren ; NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. . 
much, that posterity would do him justice, —and all that sort of cant. What cordingly chased her annie with sen faites ~ mend ' +4 pe ve } Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of poitag from 
would the world have said to this? They would have left him and posterity to | oldest and ugliest woman who ever lost a character in Great Britain. The two | No. 1. France E. Funk, |Dee. i Apri i t,\Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
settle the business between them, and would have taken no notice of him. The | jadies ride together, drive together, flirt together; no wonder that everybody or ° Sully, ‘ C.A.Forbes| “8, “ 8, “ 8 Feb, 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
world loves a bold Straightforward spirit, and hates a mewling, puling, whining, | finds Lady Tiverton so handsome ! . ; 7 a 3. Francois Ist, iW. W.Peill,| “16, “16, 16) “ 8 “ 8 * 8, 
pining, finnikin, minnikin thing, like a spoiled child quarreling with its bread and | J js, however, a wonder, and a very great one to the initiated, that a consi 4. Rhone, _ J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, % 16, “ 16, 
butter. Genius is not merely intel/ectual, but moral,—and, perhaps, physical ! gerable number of she ones ‘bodies |} as ded her Ladyship’ : » tl 1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. l, May 1, Sept. y ™ a gles 
too ; for it implies and requires a certain degree of healthfulness, a clearness in | . : ? everybodies have decided her Ladyships society to be | 2. Formosa, W. B. Orne, 8, 2 8,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
th : , ness, | the best in London. There is, in fact, too much effort about it to entitle it to | 3. Manchester Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) * 8 “ 8 % &8, th 
@ mental sight, and a soundness in the general susceptibilities ; it must not have | any . it Ti. M4 utr Ce ie : “og oq 24) & 16 & 16 & 1g 
‘ sh ; ; any such distinetion. Lady Tiverton is too careful about not knowing certain | 4. New Ship, H.Robinson, 24, 24, 24, ’ 16, 16, 
a hide as tough as leather, nor as sensitive as a whipped back. If a man of ge- persons ; and too busy in writing notes and . risits and arrangit ’ 1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
nius condescends to be ina passion, he wil! put /imself into a passion, and not | ; y ng ig andere rane parties, 2, Charlemagne Pierce “« g * 8,  8lApril il, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
r ; : oF ’ among those to whom she wishes to prove herself attached. The spirit of : P ’ ’ “ou 8628. “4441-8 “ “ 
ff h k wae , . P pirit o 16 16 16 ~ . ~ 
suffer another to provoke him,—he will show that he is lashing others, and not | ,/ 7 oe Be age 3. New Ship, ’ Leos +1) ene 3 35 
writhing under their Inch. When Lord By : , ciaque exists in her Ladyship’s circle,—the least of all possible littleness,—a 4. Poland Richardson,| ‘* 24, “* 24, 24, 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
. mL yron wrote angrily he did it in good | pa, ‘lle ron ‘ ; | — ' ly 1. Mov.it “ ‘94. © ga. 0 . 
style - he did not f t th hl ; J passe cour filled with bantams! There never was but one perfect clique in Lon- 1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. I, July 1, Nov.1, 24, 24, 24, 
y “A ud not foam at the mouth like » persecuted puppy dog, snapping at don,—"* Gay, Graceful, and Good-humoured.”—(the initials of its exquisite 2. Albany, Hawkins, “8, “ 8, “ 8,,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
every finger near him, but he growled magnificently, and roared gloriously. He | greatness !)—and that one was dissolved just five-and-twenty years ago ! | 3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 16, “ 16, “16, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 


was not in a fret and a fume about his genius, nursing it up with a fidgetty care, 


as an old woman at an apple stall cuddles her farthing candle ; but he bared th 


flame of his gloomy torch to the wind that fanned it into brightness. Genius is 


too rare to be really neglected; and it would be well worth while for those wh 
fancy themselves to be neglected geniuses to make diligent inquiry whether muc 
of the fault does not rest with themselves. Perhaps they may find out, in th 


course of the inquiry, that they are not geniuses,—then, of cuurse, they are not 
neglected geniuses ; for if the substantive goes, the adjective goes with it. Per- | 
haps they will find that they have neglected their own genius, and then they will | 


But although within many degrees of perfection, Tiverton House is well 
enough in its way. The sweet Maria, by dint of Much painstaking, continues 
to assemble in her salons all the great names that occupy great places ;—is as 
© | careful to flirt only with the partis of the day, as her pretty niece might be to 
h | marry them ;—courts the fair favourites of her lord, that the world may perceive 
e | that she is too well bred to be jealous ;—and gives the dullest little parties in 

London, that her guests may admit she considers them too well bred to need her 
| aid in theiramusements. A petit comite ought to amuse itself. 


e 








, , , 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. | ** 24, “ 24, “ 24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
| Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one huaudred and forty dollars, including beds, 
| bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
| Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
ouaaaee : do do do 8th do  Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
| Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, Ne. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 
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ly Tie . Law. 4 1 4 sii faila 
not wonder that the world does not behave better to them than they do to them- | Lady Tiverton would, Ropes, Gussced Crean even the beau monde, but Ships. Masters. | Days of Suiling from Days of Sailing from 
selves. Perhaps th i} y for her self-mistrust. She is really beautiful, were she but so content with her | New-York. | London, 
a 6 ell are par ding A a — =. from one of the proverbs of | own measure of beauty as to avoid the charlatanism of Fashion ;—she is really | Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
dastindy thlda ts tens b e iron be blunt to put to it more strength.” In| a popular person, could she but be satisfied with letting people seek her society | Ontario, Sebor, | “20, * 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7, 
| hotter —_ po ae tter than grumbliag, except to those who like grumbling | jn the way that shits them. She would most likely have obtained a distinguished | Samuel Robertson] Griswold, June “ Oct. I, Fee. -, eb eg i 
¥ oJ y 6. place at Court, but that, in the dread of disappointment were her ambition sus- foe penal |“ “ i, “ 20 April 1, Aug Hi Dect’ 
‘ ‘ : : : 1 1 . 
4% THE IT ALIAN BALLE pected, she went about proclaiming her horror of Windsor and Brighton, and | Hannibal, Hebard, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
4 ' 4 ALIAN BAL JET. her dread of any tie upon her time ; and very recently Lord Tiverton’s appoint-| Thames, se p< 10, * 10, 10) aT, 27, * 21, 
E [The Italian ballet having been, for the first time, introduced into this coun- | ment to office has been frustrated by her officious whispers concerning his politi- | York, , Nye, | | #20, “ 20, “ 20jMay 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
# try, a a historical and critical sketch on the subject may be thought inte- | cal opinions, to pacify the resentments of some of the Gogs and Magogs of her ee Chadwicks | 10 se agents “ H “ a7" . 2 
:* resting. | circle. . 7 Samson, NaGWICK, ’ ys On 7 a’ Beh 7 
. ber ssident Moore “ 20, ** 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
In the Italian ballet, contrary to the meaning of the word, the dancing is a) Such is the divinity whose infallibility we have presumed to impeach. To | Mon oui » <<, ISep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, “17, “ IRS 17, 
a mere accessory, whilst the important part—that of enacting the story——is done | those who see, and wish to see, with the eyes of the multitude, Lady Tiverton | These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
* by the “ Ballerini delle Parte,” or the “ Mimici”—a distinct class of performers, | 


ranks among the loveliest and discreetest of the daughters of fashion. Her | best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
Lord is seen with her. cor al 1 ling he Royal balls ~ | enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 

, s' er, conjugal and smiling, at the Royal balls : ; 
jug y ls, and her own tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 


who neither dance nor speak. Without the aid of the volce, these have to ex- 

_ the story by the expression of countenance and the power of gesticulation, | dinner parties,—and no one appreciates the indifference with which his presence be provided 

ey = modulated to music. This sort of representation, though quite novel | is endured ; her children are seen hand in hand with her at the Zoological Gar- For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 

in England, is as ancient as the commencement of the Empire of Rume. The | dens, or at the Duchess de Dino's juvenile ball; and no one observes the deaf | GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 

taste for it sprung up simultaneously with its production; it soon passed from | ear turned to their little questions, or the sharp reproofs applied to their little FISH, GRINN ELI, aml Co-, 134 Front street, or to 

7 eta the provinces, and was unquestionably the most popular of all naivetés. Many people even consider her very good-natured for “tolerating that N.B—The ships of the at — b pert eee: = a -g Le 
f . : 77 . . aoe s ab iil continue tc uc ortsmouth, eac yay 

e exhibitions of the Roman theatre. We find, on the authority of a suc- | odious Lady Skipton.” In fact, she must be good-natured; she smiles so very | tee: el cloedacmmenig! wrt awh = eaten daay to tie 


” : to land and receive passengers, fi whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
cession of authors, that the “ saltare fabulam” or pantomime, maintained its po- often, and her teeth are so very white ! | anit Goren parte of Eagan. * ash 
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